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In designing transmission lines, perma- 
nence, strength and economy are prime 
considerations. These factors, vital to the 
successful operation of the system, invariably 
favor steel supporting structures. 


Steel construction is economical not only 
because steel structures are permanent, but 
because of the considerably fewer supporting 
structures required, with a corresponding 
saving in the number of insulators that are 
used. 


Pacific Coast Steel Corporation offers you 
the benefit of the broad experience of its 
engineering department and organization in 
the design and fabrication of all types of steel 
transmission and substation structures, from 
the single steel pole to the multi-circuit 
tower; from the simple switching structure to 
the complete outdoor substation. 
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Impressions of the N.E. L.A. 
Convention 


f OUTHFUL, vital, courageous, resourceful, 
growing—a leader in the front ranks of 


American business—that is the electric 
light and power industry of 1930. And like many 
another business, it is beset with innumerable dif- 
ficulties and bothered by acute growing pains. 
Public and political relations, regulation, mounting 
costs, market development, and legislative restric- 
tions are among the problems that must be 
solved. In brief, these are some of the impressions 
gathered from the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion convention in San Francisco. 

To many just another national convention, to the 
West it was a five-year event that brought the 
counsel and thinking of Eastern leaders to our 
hearth. 

Inspirational and informative, the program 
seemed spoken at the public and to the industry. 
Some important things were left unsaid, things 
perhaps better reserved for deliberation, discussion 
and decision in smaller meetings. 


F THERE were a warning sounded, it was that 

the public, like Hamlet criticizing the utter- 
ances of the queen of the players, is beginning to 
say, “The lady protests too much, methinks.” Less 
talk of the complexities of the business, of econo- 
mics, legal rights, complicated rate structures and 
other internal problems, and more talk of the value 
of our service to the public and its cheapness in 
comparison with other commodities, was one doc- 
trine proposed. 
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Unquestionably the industry has not progressed 
in establishing public confidence to the degree that 
its physical improvement merits. The vicious at- 
tacks against the industry have aroused in the 
public mind, if not distrust, then at least skepticism 
or apprehensive suspicion. 

By answering public criticisms frankly, com- 
pletely and specifically, the industry may hope to 
make more rapid strides in its public relations. 

The “utility” issue is being injected into local, 
state and national politics to an unwarranted ex- 
tent. The industry must show the public that 
neither the interjection of politics into the electrical 
business, nor the passage of restrictive legislation 
will promote economies, increase sales, reduce rates, 
or make capital more easily available. 


HE gauntlet was thrown down to the commer- 

cial man at the convention by more than one 
executive. Because of the general availability of 
electric service to the home, the farm, commerce 
and industry, little additional business can be ex- 
pected in the form of new customers. The market 
of the future is in the intensive cultivation of 
existing customers to increase their utilization of 
electric power, particularly in the home and on 
the farm. 

The customer, by his use, determines the price 
he will pay for energy, but he cannot be expected 
voluntarily to increase his consumption. Upon the 
commercial man falls the responsibility of selling 
to the customer that equipment, appliance or service 
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which will produce the improved load factor upon 
which continued reduction of rates depends. 

The speedy development of the tremendous po- 
tential market for electric service demands formu- 
lation by the commercial departments of policies, 
programs and plans that will utilize every avail- 
able outlet for the sale of electrical devices to the 
fullest and most effective degree. 


HE convention brought out that the engineer 

has a definite responsibility in providing the 
facilities that will make possible this new era of 
market development. Despite marked savings in 
generating costs, system investment per customer 
and per kilowatt is mounting. Savings have been 
made in the cost of generating equipment by using 
larger and still larger units. These have been offset, 
however, by expansion in sparsely settled districts, 
by changing from overhead to underground service, 
and by installing equipment designed to improve 
the quality and reliability of service and to handle 
tremendous concentrations of load. 

The engineer must face these facts squarely. His 
thinking must be concentrated upon simplification, 
particularly with a view to checking increasing 
distribution costs. 


N THIS bigger and broader picture of the in- 

dustry and its problems brought out at the 
convention, the accountant, likewise, must play an 
important part. With the complexities brought 
about by consolidations into larger units, and 
with the general growth of the business, a situation 
has developed where the accountant can no longer 
be a bookkeeper and historian, but must adopt mod- 
ern systems of accounting and become a broad-gage 
interpreter of business facts. 

On him the chief executive must lean more 
heavily for the barometers and indices of the bus- 
iness that are required for intelligent direction and 
management. 


PEAKERS brought out that state regulation 
S as administered today amply protects the 
public. Surely regulation is entitled to some share 
of the credit for the growth and expansion of the 
industry. Despite what critics say, state regulation 
is the backbone of a monopolistic business such as 
the serving of electric light and power to the public. 








And state regulation, with a little stiffening here 
and there, by prescribing the character of service 
and rates locally, obviates the necessity for any 
federal regulation of holding companies. State 
utility commissions today scrutinize contracts be- 
tween operating and holding companies, review 
management fees, stock issues and construction 
charges. So long as rates are fair and service is 
improving, the public has no reason for complaint 
against regulation as it is administered at present. 


O PASSES into history another convention of 

the National Electric Light Association. It was 
a notable gathering of leaders of the industry. It 
brought to the industry as a whole a new picture 
of its problems and progress, gave to the industry 
renewed courage and inspiration. The stage was 
set for the twelve months to come and the way 
opened for a discussion of results in 1931. 





The Boss Speaks 
His Mind 


BSERVERS said later that they were at a 
loss to explain just how it happened. 


Maybe he had read in the newspapers that 
“the electricians” were holding a convention. He 
had a couple of electrician friends. Anyway there 
he was, as out of place as a cabbage in the rose bed. 

He was just an ordinary electric consumer, and 
he sat through all the morning session with open 
eye and cocked ear. That afternoon there he was 
again with a sort of set expression around his 
mouth—as if to say to himself, “I’ve got to go 
through with this, even if it kills me.” You could 
see him twist and squirm under some of the verbal 
broadsides which issued from the loudspeakers 
overhead. 

Finally there was a lull in the program for a 
minute. Some speaker was late in getting to the 
platform. The chairman said something that 
sounded like, “This is a subject that will bear dis- 
cussion—” Maybe he heard it: “Is there any dis- 
cussion?” 

The ordinary consumer arose. 

“Excuse me for buttin’ in on your party, mister, 
but I’d like to say a few things, if you don’t mind.” 

The chairman looked uncomfortable, but he was 
game. “Certainly—might I ask you to step up to 
the platform and state your name and your com- 
pany ?” 
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“My name don’t matter; my company wasn’t 
requested. I’m just an ordinary electric consumer.” 

Uneasy silence greeted him. This was all rather 
preposterous. Why, he wasn’t even a banker, a 
captain of industry, a secretary of commerce, or 
the president of a national woman’s club. It just 
couldn’t go on. But it did. 

He was just an ordinary customer. 
how, despite it, he talked confidently. 
boss speaking at last. 

“I won’t apologize for being here. I can see I 
should have been here all along. Nobody invited 
me, I just crashed the gate. And it’s all been 
mighty interesting. 

“All day long I’ve sat and listened to all the fine 
things you boys are doing for me. I’m all fussed 
from the attention I’m getting and the wonderful 
way you fellers have things all lined up to bring me 
electric light and power. 

“T’ve heard you talk about us customers owning 
the business, and I’ve got a share of stock myself 
somewhere that I bought when things were a little 
flusher. I’ve heard you roll off figures about kilo- 
watts and millions of this and millions of that till 
my head’s swimming. It must be so, or you wouldn’t 
take so much pride parading it off like you do. It’s 
all very grand, and it kind of explains why so many 
of your telephone girls and trouble shooters have 
such a snooty air when I have dealings with them. 
They’re all puffed up with importance, too. But 
maybe you've a right to feel kind of superior. 


But some- 
It was the 


“But there were a few ideas hit me as I was 
sitting here. Maybe they don’t count. I’m just 
a plain customer. But I’d kinda like to know. 


“First thing, it kinda looks to me as though you 
were doing a lot of talking to yourselves. ’Course 
it may bolster you up some to stand here and talk 
at us customers by talking to your own gang, hop- 
ing the newspaper fellers will listen in and tell on 
you. I don’t know, but that’s the way it looks to me. 


“Then it looks as though you were trying to make 
your business sort of holy and so durn pure that 
butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth. Gosh, we 
know you fellers are human. Why don’t you be 
yourselves? Common folks like me don’t under- 
stand high hats and starchy expressions and so 
darn much perfection. I'll bet if you act natural 
you won’t need to worry so much about these pol- 
iticians. We don’t think so much of them ourselves. 
If you make some mistakes, own up to ’em like men 
and say you don’t expect it’ll ever happen again, 
so help you. What gives us folks a pain is striking 
a pose and using a lot of big words to explain 
something simple. 
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“Why don’t you make your prices easy to under- 
stand? How do you expect an ordinary guy to 
figure out these ‘schedules’ with variations? And 
when you explain something in the papers why 
don’t you tell us that depreciation means wear-out 
and so on? Talking technical only looks like you 
were trying to show off how much more you know 
than the rest of us. Maybe you do. 
ing it. But don’t rub it in. 

“Don’t get too high up and far away. Don’t get 
us to thinking you’re too big to pay any attention 
to us who live out in the sticks. 

“Remember in this country we still pick our 
president pretty much on what kind of a family 
man he is, what kind of a tie he wears, whether he 
can handle a hoe once in a while; and he’s got to be 
born poor and make his mark by honest labor and 
all those homely virtues. 

“Gosh ding it, fellers——and I’m saying it ’cause 
I’m one of your partners in this business,—let’s 
keep this business from seeming to be too big and 
bulky and distant to be just folks.” 

The chairman had difficulty in stilling the ap- 
plause. After all it was one of the best speeches 
of the convention. 

At what convention was this, you ask? Oh, most 
any electrical convention. Aren’t they all? 


I’m not deny- 





Linking Two Worlds 
and Two Conventions 


OME day in the not too distant future it may 
S become commonplace to hear and perhaps even 

see speakers at the other ends of the earth, 
and to hold casual conversations with them. But 
fortunately there is still enough of wonderment 
and awe in such an occurrence to give a convention 
and the several nations listening to it cause for 
breath taking amazement. 

To have the opportunity of sitting in upon the 
making of history, and what is more, to be acutely 
conscious of the fact that what is transpiring is 
historical, is not every convention delegate’s 
privilege. 

The voices of Dr. Koettgen and Dr. von Miller, at 
the World Power Conference in Berlin; of Lord 
Derby and Senator Marconi in England; of Thomas 
Edison in West Orange, N.J.; and those of M. 8S. 
Sloan, Owen D. Young and Edwin Gruhl in San 
Francisco, possibly did more in an actual and ma- 
terial way to bridge the oceans and to establish a 
basis for international understanding and good will 
than all the politicians and diplomats since the 
beginning of time. 














Convention Theme— 





Improved Service; Reasonable Rates 


Earn Public Confidence 


ENERALIZATIONS about the 

light and power industry usually 

are unfair. The industry is grow- 
ing too large, too involved, too intricate and far reaching 
for blanket statements concerning it. Similarly it may 
be said of the industry’s assemblage, the fifty-third an- 
nual convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation held in San Francisco, June 16-20, that general- 
ization is impossible. 

So broad a scope, indeed, was covered by the program 
that it is difficult to point to any one feature of the con- 
vention and to hold it up as the keynote of its deliber- 
ations. Everything from the simplest principles of 
customer relations to the most complicated techniques 
with respect to power distribution losses in their rela- 
tion to system load factor, were given expression. 

Owen D. Young, for instance, in a dramatically mild 
mannered speech on the Public Policy program, Thurs- 
day evening, swept far beyond the internal problems of 
power distribution and utilization into the broader in- 
ternational problems growing out of American surpluses 
of labor and manufactured products as they affect the 
peace and welfare of the world. 

Then, who among the four thousand delegates will 
soon forget the wonder of a feat which may soon become 
commonplace in an age of miracles put to work? The 
international broadcast, by which the conversations of 
scientific and business leaders of two continents, 6,500 
miles apart, were brought together that listeners in two 
conventions, one in Berlin, the other in San Francisco, 
might be inspired thereby, made communication history. 
Likewise was history made when a telegram sent from 
the auditorium on Thursday evening made its journey 
into tomorrow on its way around the world, came back 
into today and returned to the convention five minutes 
after it had left. 

On the other extreme there were what M. H. Ayles- 
worth, former managing director of the N.E.L.A., speak- 
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ing from New York City to the convention over N.B.C., 
good humoredly characterized as the culminating tri- 
umph of science—“‘Amos ’n’ Andy.” These two and the 
financial wizard, “the Kingfish,” discussed government 
ownership first of the taxicab business and then of the 
light and power business in terms of such simple under- 
standing that their contribution to the program dwarfed 
many more scholarly treatises on the same subject. 

Five years ago, when the N.E.L.A. met last on the 
Pacific Coast, the engineering topics centered upon the 
West’s hydro-electric and long distance transmission de- 
velopments. During the intervening time economic 
factors have entered the equation which have shifted the 
burden of discussion to steam plant design and operation 
and to finding ways in which to reduce the losses due 
to transmission. 

A stronger commercial consciousness is evident in all 
phases of the convention deliberations. From this new 
fiber there is indicated a tendency to meet the guerrilla 
attacks of the organized socialistic groups whose unre- 
mitting campaign for government operation of utilities 
goes otherwise unchallenged, by the simple expedients of 
improved service, reasonable rates and a public confi- 
dence earned by fair play. If there were any theme to 
the convention it was this. 

While such a thought perhaps was not deliberate in 
the planning of the convention, another motif seemed to 
stand forth dominently. This was the thought that elec- 
trical development transcends the political boundaries not 
only of states within the American nation but of borders 
between America and her neighbors. The international 
broadcast swept barriers even farther away. To listen 
to the World Power Conference in Berlin from the 
N.E.L.A. convention in San Francisco was to witness the 
linking of the engineering and science of the two worlds. 
With these ties of scientific understanding established, 
the slower moving political understanding and good- 
fellowship will come. 
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To the Westerner, used to great space, the convention 


was impressive in its bigness, its importance. Yet be- 
cause of this there could not but be a feeling of a lack 
of intimacy and personalness which characterizes the 
geographical division conventions. 

At a distinctly formal function, perhaps, it was too 
much to expect that the dramatic, animated, illustrated 
method employed so tellingly in the Pacific Coast con- 
ventions could have been used more in the telling of the 
N.E.L.A. convention’s story. Each of the papers pre- 
sented was, of necessity, written and edited as a bit of 
history making pronouncement. The physical problem 
of presentation of this material in a vast hall, before a 
series of microphones, and with the spotlight of national 
attention upon the speaker, evidently made an animated 
form of presentation impracticable. 

Yet the soundness of a method which employs two 
senses, hearing and seeing, in a co-ordinated manner, to 
impress a message is worthy of extension. In fact those 
features of the convention which did make use of the 
device pointed the way to a more effective use of the idea. 

No account of the convention would be fair without a 
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tribute to the local committees and associations for their 
handling of the mass of detail necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the convention. This labor was itself 
massive in total, and extended back months before the 
convention came, and ended only in the weeks which fol- 
lowed it. The lighting of the Civic Center, the enter- 
tainment program, the transportation, the publicity, the 
hotel arrangements, the registration and all other func- 
tions which became welded into the successful, completed 
affair, did credit to an industry which has other en- 
gineering achievements on record no end. 

The account of the convention which follows has been 
prepared in such a way as to individualize each feature 
of the program. Thus each address is summarized by 
itself, its salient points reported. Both to the fortunate 
one who attended the convention and to him who stayed 
at home to keep the properties serving, this form of re- 
port should prove valuable. To the one it will serve as 
a summary, refreshing the memory and serving to guide 
the discussion with others of the thoughts expressed at 
the convention. To the other it will bring the conven- 
tion in terse, brief, and orderly review. 


Hours Per Customer.” In his official 
report President Criddle emphasized 
the necessity of continued intensive 
effort upon the part of utility com- 
mercial departments and expressed en- 
couragement in the fact that the “com- 
mercial spirit” is beginning to find its 


P.C.E.A. Closes Business 
Year and Elects Officers 


A. M. Frost, general sales manager 
for the Great Western Power Company 
of California and the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation, was elected 
president of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association at its annual business ses- 
sion held in the Convention Auditorium 
Monday morning, June 16. The first 
vice-president is Addison B. Day, presi- 
dent and general manager, Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation; second 
vice-president—R. E. Fisher, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of public relations and 
sales, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; treasurer—Norman R. Suther- 
land, commercial manager, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. 

As members of the executive com- 
mittee of the association the following 
men were elected: E. B. Criddle, vice- 
president, The Southern Sierras Power 
Company, Riverside, Calif.; F. B. 
Lewis, vice-president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Ltd.; W. L. 
Frost, general commercial manager, 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.; 
S. E. Gates, district manager, General 
Electric Company, Los Angeles; D. E. 
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Harris, vice-president, General Electric 
Supply Corporation, San Francisco; A. 
E. Holloway, superintendent commer- 
cial department, San Diego Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company; A. E. 
Hitchner, district manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; R. M. Alvord, dis- 
trict manager, General Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco; A. F. Morairty, 


assistant general manager, Central 
Arizona Light & Power Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; H. E. Masser, vice- 


president, Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation; H. L. Harper, district 
manager, Graybar Electric Company, 
Los Angeles; and George C. Tenney, 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Company 
of California, San Francisco. 

K. I. Dazey, for the past two years 
general manager of the Southern Ore- 
gon Gas Corporation, Medford, Ore., 
was appointed to succeed Samuel H. 
Taylor as secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association. 

Under the inspiration of its retiring 
president, E. B. Criddle, the member 
companies of the Pacific Coast Elec- 
trical Association during the past year 
have actively pursued the objective 
represented in the slogan sponsored by 
President Criddle, “More Kilowatt- 


stride along with the scientific engi- 
neering and financial phases of the 
electric service industry. 

President Criddle pointed out that 
commercial effort has raised the na- 
tional average in electric power con- 
sumption to 502 kw.-hr. per domestic 
lighting customer and that this figure 
bids fair to reach 600 before the end 
of 1930. Mr. Criddle showed some 
justifiable pride in stating that the 
California average already is in excess 
of 630 kw.-hr. per domestic customer. 

Co-operation, initiative and the suc- 
cessful working out of the program of 
continuity of personnel and program 
are the prime factors to which the 
president attributed the continued effi- 
cient constructive work of the various 
sections. He directed attention to an- 
other contribution of this association to 
the program of the national organiza- 
tion, namely, the public speaking con- 
test, which has become a part of the 
national program. 

In his report, President Criddle 
again emphasized the importance of 
load building as the path to better 
business, satisfied customers and lower 
rates, thus continuing the trend taken 
by our industry during the last few 
years. He called attention to the vast 
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domestic market which lies before us, 
as well as the many agricultural out- 
lets that remain to be developed. By 
this time it should be apparent to 


everyone that a reliable, abundant 
and reasonably priced service marks 
the highway to satisfactory public 
relations. 

Other subjects touched upon in the 
president’s report included the valuable 
work of the co-operative committees 
that are furthering the application of 
electricity and electrical equipment to 
the domestic and agricultural problem 
of farming areas. 

In commenting briefly upon the 
activities of the various sections Mr. 
Criddle mentioned that the attendance 
at the Engineering Section and the 
Commercial Section conclaves during 
the past year has ranged from 130 to 
200 members. The wide and active 
participation of individual members as 
well as company members in section 
activities has resulted in work of great 
value to the industry. The Commercial 
Section has continued its valuable 
study of Diesel and gasoline engine 
competion. This same section spon- 
sored the industrial heating school at 
Los Angeles early in June, 1930, and 
conducted an essay contest which in- 
cluded 1,152 contestants. Through a 
general campaign inaugurated in this 
section 1,000 additional electric ranges 
were installed during the past year in 
the residences of employees of the mem- 
ber companies of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association. 

In touching upon the political situa- 
tion, Mr. Criddle emphasized the fact 
that various investigations that have 
been popular recently have revealed 
essentially nothing except that the elec- 
trical indnustry as a whole is a well 
managed business enterprise. In com- 
menting upon the proposed hydro- 
electric power from Boulder dam, Mr. 
Criddle stated that under present con- 
ditions with relatively low priced 
natural fuel and relatively high effi- 
ciency in steam-electric generating 
units “water power today is more of a 
political than an industrial problem.” 
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Samuel H. Taylor Presents 
Final P.C.E.A. Report 


Samuel H. Taylor, for the past ten 
years secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association and _ veteran 
leader in electrical activities in the 
West, presented his last report at the 
short business meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association held in the 
Civic Auditorium Monday morning, 
June 16. 

Mr. Taylor touched only briefly upon 
association affairs, mentioning particu- 
larly the significance of the growth in 
membership—from 500 to 3,300—dur- 
ing the past ten years. During the cur- 
rent year—1929-1930—approximately a 
10 per cent growth in membership has 
been recorded on the books of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Taylor pointed out that 
this was particularly significant of the 
health of the industry and emphasized 
the value to participating companies 
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and individuals inevitably resulting 
from the close co-operation and active 
participation of the many members 
representing various departments of 
the different utilities. 

Mr. Taylor retires from active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the electrical 





industry after some 46 years of service, 
with the well wishes of his many 
friends and associates. He is succeeded 
by K. I. Dazey, for the past two years 
general manager of the Southern Ore- 
gon Gas Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Medford, Ore. 
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Farms Shown to Be Best Market for 
Intensive Electrical Development 


IGNIFICANT trends of rural elec- 

trification in different parts of the 
United States, load building through 
the merchandising of farm equipment, 
organization of rural service depart- 
ments, and the development of research 
were the principal subjects discussed 
at an all-day meeting of the rural 
electric service committee, June 16. 
In addition to these subjects, the grow- 





J. F. Owens, vice-president, 
N.E.L.A. 


ing importance to the farmer and to 
the utility companies of the rural elec- 
trification movement was brought out 
in addresses of a more general char- 
acter by J. F. Owens, Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company, and M. S. Winder, 
secretary, Amercian Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

The meeting, held in the St. Francis 
Hotel, was presided over by Eugene 
Holcomb, Consumers’ Power Company, 
Jackson, Mich., chairman of the com- 
mittee. The history of farm electrifi- 
cation in California was reviewed by 
J. J. Deuel, California Farm Bureau 
Federation, from its embryonic begin- 
nings in the irrigation field in 1899, 
through successive stages till at pres- 
ent when out of the 72,000 farms re- 
ceiving central station service in the 
state, 70,000 are making a large do- 
mestic use of this service. Trends in- 
dicate that, due to the increasing dif- 
ficulty of pumping on account of the 
falling water level, the load will con- 
tinue to increase at a slackening pace, 
but domestic and diversified uses will 
grow more rapidly. The subdividing 
process will create more farms, produc- 
ing more customers per mile and a 
greater load density. 

Trends in the electrification of farms 
in the Northwest states were told by 
J.C. Scott, Puget Sound Power & Light 


Company, Seattle, who described the 
remarkable growth in this section fol- 
lowing the establishment of standard 
rules and regulations for the extension 
of distribution lines by the Washington 
Department of Public Works in 1923. 
Seventy-one thousand farms now are 
served on 11,000 miles of distribution 
line, while the average annual kw.-hr. 
consumption has rapidly increased in 
recent years until for the year ending 
April 30, 1930, this figure had reached 
1,070 exclusive of irrigation. The trend 
is definitely toward a continued effort 
to extend service to all farms and to 
increase use among existing farm cus- 
tomers. 

Development east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was described by G. C. Neff, Wis- 
consin Power & Light Company, Mad- 
ison, Wis., indicating that a quickening 
of interest on the part of farmers, edi- 
tors of farm papers, agricultural or- 
ganizations of all kinds and utility 
companies was responsible for a much 
accelerated growth of farm electrifi- 
cation in many parts of the East and 
Middle West. The 405,440 farms con- 
nected at the end of 1929 in the terri- 
tory east of the Rockies represented an 
increase of 23 per cent during the past 
year. Significant is the fact that the 
greatest growth is being made in ter- 
ritories in which the utility companies 
are organizing special departments to 
develop this highly specialized class of 
business. 

Summing up this part of the com- 
mittee discussion, Dr. E. A. White, di- 
rector, C.R.E.A., called attention to the 
fact that development was necessarily 
governed by local conditions and prob- 
lems, and plead for decentralization of 
committee activity. 

The bulk of the afternoon session 
was devoted to the ways and means de- 
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veloped by successful companies of 
building farm load by the merchan- 
dising of farm equipment or by en- 
couraging enterprising dealers to carry 
on this activity, and to the kinds of 
farm electrification organziations found 


practical. L. A. McArthur, Pacific 
Power & Light Company, Portland, in 
describing the organization his com- 
pany was setting up to merchandise 
directly to the farmers, expressed it as 
his opinion that if the company found 
it necessary to merchandise in urban 
territory in order to get current-con- 
suming devices on the lines it would 
find it necessary to merchandise in 
rural territories. He plans to have 
eventually one trained rural service 
man to every 500 or 600 farm custo- 
mers to give an intensive advisory and 
sales service to this class of customer, 
recognizing that the selling methods 
employed in urban territory cannot be 
successfully applied with the farmers. 

The operations of the rural service 
department of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, San Francisco, in which 
seven rural service men are working 
continually with the farmer customers 
to develop load, was told by W. H. 
Park of that company. Kilowatt 
quotas are assigned to each rural ser- 
vice man and a definite cost of adding 
this load is allowed, but the sale of 
equipment to build this load is accom- 
plished largely by the equipment deal- 
ers in the territory. His remarks were 
supplemented by T. A. Wood, one of 
the seven men employed on this work, 
who brought out interesting phases of 
the activity. 

A complete report on the operations 
of the Idaho Power Company during 
the past two years, giving details of 
the organization built up and the 
methods used to add 4,300 rural cus- 
tomers on 830 miles of new distribu- 
tion line, was given by M. L. Hibbard, 
vice-president and general manager of 
that company. Sixty per cent of the 
rural customers in the territory served 
by the company are now receiving ser- 
vice, and plaris are now laid by which 
this figure will be increased to 80 per 
cent by 1934. This will mean that 
13,208 rural customers will be served 
in an area of 2,200 square miles. Fur- 
ther details on the equipment sold by 
dealers and by the company indicated 
the intensity with which the company 
is developing load among existing cus- 
tomers. 

W. R. Putnam, 


Electric Bond & 





Harry Daley of Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Company, Los Angeles, 


and Clyde Chamblin of the 
Automatic Electric Heating 
Company, San Francisco, 


thought it a great convention 
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Share Company, New York, called at- 
tention to the fact that in spite of ap- 
parent strides made in developing the 
rural business only 8.8 per cent of the 
farms in the United States were being 
reached at this time, and that it ap- 
peared a possible 50 per cent could use 
electricity with advantage to themselves 
and at a profit to the utility companies. 
This means that upwards of 3,000,000 
farms constitute the market, which 
with the single exception of the urban 
domestic business, is the best market 
now available for intensive develop- 
ment by utility companies. 

The development of research organi- 





zations and the progress made in this 
field was recounted in a paper by Prof. 
H. W. Walker, Davis, Calif., who rec- 
ommended that state projects be con- 
tinued in states where effective results 
can be obtained; that research fellow- 
ships be established in applied and pure 
science; that a central agency to an- 
alyze the research work done and cor- 
relate the work done in pure and ap- 
plied science be organized; that con- 
tinued financial support from the elec- 
trical industry be encouraged; and 
that co-operation between public and 
industrial research agencies interested 
in rural electrification be encouraged. 
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Home Service Work of Women’s Committee 
Praised by Industry Leaders 


HAT full recognition of the impor- 
tance of the women’s committee to 
the electrical industry has been gained 
was outstandingly evident in the mes- 
sages brought by leaders in the indus- 
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Jones of the N.E.L.A. and Mrs. 
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electrical industry 


William A. 


try to the meeting of the national wom- 
en’s committee at the Palace Hotel on 
Monday morning. 

Characterized by one speaker as the 
most important phase of the sales work 
of the electric utility companies, the 
home service activities of the women’s 
committee were universally praised by 
those who addressed the meting. This 
branch of women’s work was declared 
by many to have outstripped in its ul- 
timate value those details of public re- 
lations in which woman has particu- 
larly excelled in the past. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Sara Harris, Utica Gas & Electric 
Company, Utica, N. Y., chairman of 
the national women’s committee. Mrs. 
Nyra G. Letchworth, San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corporation, Fresno, Calif., 
chairman of the women’s committee, 
P.C.E.A., followed her on the program, 
extending to all those present a warm 
welcome to San Francisco. 

A graphic picture of the work of the 
women’s committee during the past 
year was presented by Mrs. Ruth E. 
Creveling of the San Diego Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company, vice- 
chairman of the national committee. 

Special emphasis was placed by Mrs. 
Creveling on the first aid work that 


had been carried on by women’s com- 
mittees in individual companies under 
the general leadership of Esther Rockey 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Power & Light 
Company, chairman, subcommittee on 
safety, national women’s committee. 
Two booklets, one on “Refrigeration,” 
and one on “Miscellaneous Electrical 
Household Devices,” have been added 
during the past year, Mrs. Creveling 
reported, to the popular and valuable 
series of textbooks entitled “More 
Power to the Home.” More than 60,000 
of these two booklets have been dis- 
tributed. Growing out of the co-oper- 
ation between the women’s committee 
and the N.E.M.A., Mrs. Creveling 
stated that a glossary of terms had 
been compiled which will be invaluable 
in standardizing the variety of names 
now being given to certain appliances 
and other commodities of the industry. 
Home service departments have been 
organized and are functioning in 350 
electric companies throughout the 
country, Mrs. Creveling reported, and a 
First National Home Service Confer- 
ence was held during March at Chi- 
cago, with a registration of 247. 
Women’s committees are equipping 
women for more intelligent work and 
preparing them for the bigger jobs, 
Matthew S. Sloan, president of the 
N.E.L.A., told members at the meeting. 
Women, he said, are the ambassadors 
of the industry to the women of the 
nation, and are a vital force in shap- 
ing public opinion. They are helping 
to clear way untruths concerning rates, 
company policies and practices, and are 
correcting many wrong and harmful 
impressions. The women in the in- 
dustry, especially the home economics 
specialists and saleswomen, Mr. Sloan 
said, have the sole responsibility for 
bringing about an intelligent accep- 
tance of electric service in the home. 


Paul Clapp, managing director, N.E. 
L.A., pointed out that in spite of the 
industrial depression of the last few 
months, there have been consistent in- 
creases in the use of electricity in 
homes. The electric light and power 
companies, he said, spent close to 
$1,000,000,000 in construction of facili- 
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ties in the past year. 
period the women expended $808,000,000 
on electrical appliances in their homes. 
They spent another $700,000,000 for 


During the same 


electrically operated radio sets. In the 
spending of this $1,500,000,000 for 
equipment to use electric service, the 
women of the country, he declared, were 
more than meeting the industry half 
way. 

Before women’s committee work was 
undertaken nearly ten years ago, most 
women employees lived and worked in 
the air-tight compartments of their own 
jobs, declared Harry Reid, chairman 
of the Public Relations National Sec- 
tion. The educational programs and 
other activities of the women’s com- 
mittees have enabled these women to 
study the industry as a whole and have 
given new importance to their jobs. 
Thirty thousand women, he pointed out, 
are employed in the electric light and 
power companies of the United States 
and Canada. “Think of the influence,” 
he said, “that these 30,000 can exert in 
their daily contacts with our 20,000,000 
customers, in increasing merchandise 
sales, reducing delinquent accounts, 
adding customer’ stockholders, and 
building friendship!” 

A forecast of the completely electri- 
fied home of the future was brought 
to the meeting by F. D. Pembleton, 
chairman of the merchandising bureau, 
N.E.L.A. Through the educational 
work which women are doing, he 
said, is being produced the demand for 
greater electrical service in the home. 
“The women’s committee,” he declared, 
is going to become the most important 
branch of the sales work of the central 
station industry. It is only a matter of 
another five years when there will be 
as much, if not more, attention given 
to the home service departments as is 
now given to our sales departments. 

Clotilde Grunsky, Pacific Coast editor 
of Electrical Merchandising, recounted 
some of her observations on the use of 
electricity made during a recent visit 
to the Orient, which showed interesting 
sidelights on the use of electricity in 
Japan, China and the Philippine 
Islands. 


“Production is licked as far as the 
electrical industry is concerned,” de- 
clared Mrs. Elizabeth Stone Macdonald, 
of the Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio. Consumption is the present 
problem that has not yet been solved 
and that must be solved. And the mo- 
ment the emphasis shifts from produc- 
tion to consumption, she said, woman 
becomes the main factor. Women know 
consumption as no one else can, said 
Mrs. Macdonald, and she _ predicted 
that before long a consumer engineer, a 
woman, would be an important addi- 
tion to the commercial department of 
every central station. Her job would 
be to see that better designed appli- 
ances were available for household use, 
and to acquaint women in the homes 
how to use them. For every dollar now 
spent on production, Mrs. Macdonald 
said, two dollars are spent for sales. It 


is the job of the women to cut down 
this sales tax. 
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Lighting Adds Beauty 
to Civic Center Plaza 


Zooming down over the Civic Center 
so low that it seemed as if its wheels 
would entangle themselves in the high- 
valtage transmisison towers in the park, 
the Richfield Oil Company’s airplane 
on Monday night touched off by the 
sound of its motor sensitive relays 
which flashed on one of the most spec- 
tacular and ambitious programs of 
floodlighting ever arranged on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The plane was timed to 
pass over the Civic Center Park at the 
moment when President Sloan and his 
party arrived at the Exposition Audi- 
torium for the reception tendered to 
him that evening. 

In that instant there was brought to 
a successful culmination the results of 
months of labor on the part of a large 
group headed by R. M. Alvord, chair- 





Matthew S. Sloan, Retiring presi- 
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man of the convention lighting ar- 
rangements committee. 

Standing at the four corners of the 
main square before the City Hall where 
they had been erected by the Pacific 
Coast Steel Company, were four typical 
California high-voltage transmission 
towers. Platforms at the tops of these 
towers were used to mount the lighting 
equipment, which was trained over the 
garden and surrounding buildings. 

The lighting in the Civic Center was 
made possible by the assistance and 
co-operation of a number of individ- 
uals and organizations. The San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors con- 
tributed $5,000 toward the cost of the 
Civic Center lighting and also co- 
operated in cleaning the auditorium 
and putting in first-class condition the 
permanent floodlighting on the City 
Hall and in the electric fountains. 


The Park Commission of the City of 
San Francisco and the park officials 
and employees co-operated in putting 
the Civic Center flower beds in the very 
best possible shape, in decorating the 
plaza with flags, and in contributing 
boxed trees for use around the flood- 
lighting stands. 

John McLaren, the father and builder 
of San Francisco’s park system, him- 
self added to these arrangements the 
floodlighting of a section of Golden 
Gate Park, and the preparation of a 
special floral design welcoming the 





N.E.L.A. and the A.E.R.A. The light- 
ing of the waterfalls in Golden Gate 
Park was also arranged by him. 

Most of the floodlighting, searchlights 
and beacons necessary for the extensive 
floodlighting job were loaned without 
cost by the following companies: 
Wuelker Lighting Corporation, San 
Francisco; Crouse- Hinds Company; 
Pyle-National Company; B. B. T. Cor- 
poration; Sperry Gyroscope Company; 
Westinghouse Company; Westinghouse 
Supply Corporation; General Electric 
Company; General Electric Supply 
Corporation; and Curtis Lighting Cor- 
poration. The biggest contributor was 
the Wuelker company, whose equip- 
ment was used exclusively on the State 
Building. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany contributed generously in men 
and equipment, as also did the Great 
Western Power Company. Assistance 
also was given by Ralph Wiley, chief 
of the electrical department of the City 
of San Francisco. 

It is notable that the past president 
of the Association of Electragists In- 
ternational, Clyde Chamblin, was the 
electrical contractor making the elec- 
trical installation throughout. 

To Leo G. Gianini, Edison Lamp 
Works, San Francisco, and to William 
P. Bear, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, belongs a great 
measure of the credit for the excellence 
of the installation and its planning. 
These men, assisted by B. Perins, W. 
H. Meuren, Carl Mak, Gilbert Trosper, 
Al Cooke, William Wuelker, and J. A. 
Kelker, had devoted practically every 
evening during the month preceding 
the convention to the installation, test- 
ing and adjusting the equipment for 
the spectacular opening Monday night. 
Others on the special lighting com- 
mittee whose work was outstandingly 
successful included Carl Martin, Clark 
Baker, R. F. Conlisk, W. J. Walsh, R. 
F. McDonald, W. H. Haley, Fred A. 
Mulvaney, and Karl Koch. 
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President Sloan Challenges 
Berlin Speaker’s Figures 


Accuracy of statements regarding 
the cost of electrical service in the 
United States, reported to have been 
made by Ambassador Sackett in a 
speech to the World Power Conference 
at Berlin, were challenged by President 
Sloan during the N.E.L.A. convention. 


“Ambassador Sackett is mistaken in 
his facts,” said Mr. Sloan. “Elec- 
tricity does not cost the great mass of 
consumers fifteen times what it costs to 
produce, as he said. On the average, 
the country over, the sales price to 
domestic consumers is not over four 
times the cost of energy at the power 
house. 


“The ambassador discloses a lack of 
understanding of the fundamental 
economics of business generally, and 
particularly of electric service. 

“Business men know that cost of 
goods at the factory is a small part of 
the price paid by customers. Costs of 
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advertising, transporting, distributing, 
selling, marketing, and servicing, taken 
together, are the largest element of 
sales price in most cases. 

“Electric service is no exception. The 
cost of electric power at the power 
house is the smallest item. The large 
items of expense in serving our do- 
mestic consumers are costs of lines, 
facilities to deliver the electricity to 
their homes, losses in delivery, reading 
the meters, billing, collecting, and 
maintaining the service ready for in- 
stant use. These costs are incurred in 
large part regardless of how much elec- 
tricity our household consumer uses. 
We do not sell a commodity. We sell 
a service. Our customers cannot go to 
the power house and get their elec- 
tricity, pay us cash, and carry it home. 
We cannot store electricity and await 
future si ies. Electric service must be 
constant.v ready for immediate use in 
any quani.cy our customers demand. 

“These conditions govern the sales 
price. It is a matter of pride with us 
that the average of prices to the great 
mass of consumers has steadily been 
reduced year by year.” 
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More Revenue Is Néeded 
From Existing Facilities 

Repeating his admonition to the in- 
dustry that it must develop more 
revenue from existing facilities per 
dollar of investment, Matthew S. Sloan, 
president of the N.E.L.A., opened the 
convention program at the Tuesday 
morning session. 

“Our business in output is reflecting 
the present conditions in general busi- 
ness,” he said. “For the twelve months 
ended April 1, 1930, the electric com- 
panies generated 92,000,000,000 kw.-hr., 
an increase of 9 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Their gross revenue from 
sales was $1,980,000,000, an increase of 
nearly 8 per cent. In this period there 
was a severe curtailment of sales of 
industrial power, but revenue losses 
were made up by increases in street 
lighting, commercial lighting and do- 
mestic service. The total sales for 
domestic service during those twelve 
months were 10,100,000,000 kw.-hr., an 
increase of 16 per cent, and the rev- 
enues amounted to $614,000,000, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. The average use 
of energy in the home increased 48 
kw.-hr. that year, or 10.3 per cent. On 
the other hand, the average price of a 
kw.-hr. declined 5.4 per cent. Thus, for 
that twelve months, the average of bills 
was only $31.30, compared with $30 
the previous year, or an increase of 
only 444 per cent. 

“Our industry has gone a very long 
way in rate reduction. It is expending 
annually huge sums for new construc- 
tion for the extension and improvement 
of service. We have every confidence 
that the prevailing conditions in gen- 
eral business are only temporary, that 
they will improve and that the sales 
of industrial power will presently in- 
crease. Nevertheless, our industry 
cannot indefinitely continue to reduce 
rates and make its great expenditures 
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for new construction if output remains 
at present levels, and the number of 
new customers continues to decline.” 
Continuing, he discussed the effort 
being made to recast regulatory laws 
“amid a clamor of extremist theories, 
demagogic attacks and political maneu- 
verings. We are told by the news- 
papers,” he said, “that the ‘utility 
issue’ is to be a feature of coming state 
elections, and perhaps, of the next 
presidential election. This is eminently 
undesirable and is not in the public in- 
terest. Economies will not be promoted 


thereby. Sales will not be increased 
thereby. Rates will not be lowered 
thereby. Capital will not be made 


more available thereby. 

“What is needed now and for the 
future,” he continued, “is not heat or 
hate or demagogy, but the application 
of economic principles through laws 





Paul Clapp, managing Director, 
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protecting the public without penaliz- 
ing the utilities—laws which will com- 
mand and reward the confidence of the 
investor without robbing the con- 
sumer.” 
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Electrical Is Truly a 
Public-Owned Industry 


Particularly significant among the 
remarks made by Paul S. Clapp, man- 
aging director, N.E.L.A., in addressing 
the first general session at the San 
Francisco convention, were his refer- 
ences to the value of the committee 
work as now organized and his charac- 
terization of the electrical industry as 
a whole. 

In commenting upon the industry he 
said in part: “Our industry is not a 
collection of power houses, transmission 
lines, substations, and other physical 
equipment, but in reality our industry 
truly is the more than 300,000 em- 
ployees of the electric utility companies 
in the United States through whose 
faithful service and diligent efforts is 
made possible the present strength of 
the industry and its ability to serve its 
customers adequately.” In short Mr. 
Clapp intimated that if the industry 
would cease to regard itself as consist- 
ing of a large and valuable collection 
of important equipment and would 
humanize its consideration to the ex- 
tent of considering itself in the light 
of an organization of human beings 





through whose individual efforts col- 
lectively applied the industry is enjoy- 
ing its advance, everybody would be 
better off and public understanding of 
the industry would be facilitated. 

Mr. Clapp particularly emphasized 
the present effort of the N.E.L.A. to 
decentralize itself by broadening the 
development of its original divisions 
and extending their individual and 
more localized activities. By this 
means closer and more profitable at- 
tention may be given to the local prob- 
lems of a given area, and thus may the 
results of research and other collective 
association efforts be applied to the 
best advantage to the industry in the 
field. 

In his recitation of statistics Mr. 
Clapp mentioned that 5,500,000 new 
customers for electric service had been 
connected up since the 1925 convention. 
Eight and a half million horsepower 
in electric motors have been connected 
in the same period and the industry’s 
investment in plant and equipment has 
increased from _  $6,000,000,000 to 
$11,000,000,000. N.E.L.A. membership 
has increased from 16,000 in 1925 to 
21,000 in 1930. 

“With one and a half million indi- 
vidual investors in electric utility se- 
curities added during the period 1925- 
1930,” he said, “the electric service 
industry of the country is the most 
truly public-owned of any of the 
nation’s great industries.” 
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Cautions Industry to Guard 


Customers’ Investments 


A forceful word of warning was 
brought to the convention from outside 
the electrical industry by Fred W. Sar- 
gent, president, Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway Company, who drew on a 
rich experience in the railway industry 
to caution the utilities to safeguard 
the investments of their customer own- 
ers by every possible means. He cited 
the difficulties following the financial 
depression of 1873 that beset the rail- 
roads when losses on investments cre- 
ated a resentment against that indus- 
try throughout the country which took 
years of the most careful and cautious 
management to overcome. In times of 
depression such as that from which 
the country is now emerging, he said, 
demagogues thrive, and the stage is 
set for possible burdensome legislation, 
which can be forestalled by able man- 
agement and by showing the public that 
such management produces results ad- 
vantageous to the public. 

He ended with a note of optimism, 
expressing the belief that industry in 
the country would soon return to more 
normal conditions, and that the elec- 
trical industry in particular would 
weather whatever storm might attack 
it during the next few years if it would 
resist any temptation to over-expand 
and to capitalize future earnings too 
far in advance, and if its management 
would proceed with the courage and 
caution that has characterized it in 
the past. 





Fireside Critics Blamed by Merle Thorpe 


for Industry’s Fallacies 


PEAKING on the subject “Let 

There Be Light,” Merle Thorpe of 
Washington, D. C., editor of Nation’s 
Business, declared that “in order to get 
light into more electric bulbs, there 
must be more light in the public dis- 
cussions of light and power. No in- 
dustry has more popular economic fal- 
lacies built around it than the electric 
light and power industry,” said Mr. 
Thope. He called attention to ten of 
the most fallacious, as follows: 

“1. That water power, God given, 





Merle Thorpe, editor, “Nation’s 
Business” 


runs forever and costs nothing to pro- 
duce. 


“2. That municipal operation is 
better for small communities. 


“3. That electric power and light has 
no competition. 


“4. That bigness, under control of 
a few men, if they were to abuse their 
power, would mean that the public 
would have no redress. 


“5. That regulation by men in Wash- 
ington will serve the citizens of Four 
Corners better than state and local 
regulation. 


“6. That centralization of regulation 
at Washington will make for decen- 
tralization of industry, to the benefit 
of small communities. 


“7, That there would be less politics 
in government operation than in private 
operation. 


“8. That public ownership and oper- 
ation will produce better service at 
lower cost. 


“9. That citizen John Jones would 
get more courtesy and prompt action in 
his relations with a city, state, or fed- 
eral bureaucracy than with a private 
company. 

“10. That the utilities are becoming 
too big. 

“It takes more money to build a 
Panama Canal than a drainage ditch 
in Idaho,” said Mr. Thorpe. “You 
cannot buy generators in a 10-cent 
store. Eleven billion round, hard, iron 
dollars are necessary from somewhere 
to furnish us two billions in power 
and light each year. Bigness also im- 
plies brains and ability not only to at- 
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tract this money, but to administer it 
in such a way as to keep the confidence 
of those from whom more money will 
have to come if the industry is to pro- 
vide light for the ten million homes 
now unlighted by electricity.” 

After reviewing the benefits which 
the development of the light and power 
industry has brought to the people of 
the United States, Mr. Thorpe attacked 
criticism of the industry, pointing out 
that “this criticism comes not from the 
twenty million users of electricity. 
When they remember that their light 
and power bill is less than $3 monthly, 
it is pretty difficult to get them excited. 
The criticism comes from those who 
ought to know better. The complaint 
is that the future job should be done 
differently, and they are advocating a 
new set of rules for the future. Fire- 
side critics who don’t know the North 
Pole from an electric light pole, and 
are blind to the amazing picture of 
what has been done, cast a deprecating 
eye at the machinery and opine that it 
could have been done better in some 
other way. 

“If the citizen for whom these 
things have been done could get a full 
appreciation of the job, he would lend 
a deaf ear to the proposals of those 
who would relieve him from the terrible 
octopus which, to quote one of its per- 
ennial detractors, will cause our 
children to ‘arise and curse our 
memories for not saving them from 
the bond of slavery which was within 
our power to sever.’” 

In conclusion, Mr. Thorpe urged the 
industry to continue its motto, “Let 
There Be Light,” but in two senses— 
light in more bulbs, and more light on 
the complex processes of the industry 
itself. “Public opinion in this country,” 
he said, “has shown itself to be fair 
and just when informed of the facts. 
But facts are the least developed of our 
natural resources, and this is particu- 
larly true of so involved a business as 
the electric light and power business.” 


v 


League Luncheon 
Goes Hollywood 


Repeating a former triumph in hoax- 
ing, Charles Crockett, character actor 
of Hollywood, impersonating “The 
Hon. Wentworth Fielding,” and pur- 
porting to be a labor member of Par- 
liament from London, sent to America 
to study light and power systems as a 
member of the British Electricity Com- 
mission, was the principal speaker at 
the San Francisco Electrical Develop- 
ment League luncheon, Monday noon. 

The talk was a delightful affair, in 
which not a little good sense was ex- 
pounded, even though it was destined 
to be revealed as a hoax. The imper- 
sonation was perfect, few who had not 
previously seen him as the German 
scientist at the Pasadena P.C.E.A. 
convention suspecting him. 


Speaking of water power develop- 
ment, “Mr. Fielding” declared himself 
amazed in view of the political bicker- 
ings engendered by it, that Americans 
bothered with it. Surely the long liti- 
gations made it more costly than it 
was worth. Only the pugnaciousness 
of Americans could account for it. 


¥ 


Group Management Shown 
To Be Economical 


The economic advantages of public 
utility group management were forci- 
bly brought out in an address before 
the Accounting Section meeting Tues- 
day afternoon by M. A. Morrison, vice- 
president, H. M. Byllesby Company. He 
showed that the consolidation of sev- 
eral operating properties enabled the 
organization to concentrate produc- 
tion into large units, increase the 
utilization of the entire plant, and 
employ the services of the best ad- 
ministrative, financial, technical, sales 
and advertising specialists who con- 
tinually improve operating efficiency 
and increase volume of business, result- 
ing in a decreased cost per unit. The 
increased possibility for interconnec- 
tion with other systems is another re- 
sult of consolidation making for better 
and cheaper service. 

The increase in earnings and the 
economies of operation resulting from 
holding and management companies 
has bettered the financial standing of 
the groups to the extent that capital 





M. A. Morrison, vice-president, H. 
M. Byllesby & Company 


for refunding and for extensions and 
improvements can be obtained at less 
cost, thus providing additional de- 
crease in the cost of service. 

Out of these advantages to the com- 
panies have grown innumerable ad- 
vantages to the consuming public, 
notably in the smaller communities, 
which were cited particularly by the 
speaker. 

In addition, Mr. Morrison made a 
plea that the utility companies do less 
talking about their legal rights, their 
complex economic situation, their com- 
plicated rate structures and the justi- 
fication for them, and their troubles 
generally, and do more talking about 
the value of the service being sold and 
the cheapness of it in comparison with 
prices paid for other commodities and 
services. 
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M. H. Aylesworth Brings Amos ’n’ Andy to 
Convention But Those Two Are Regusted 


M H. AYLESWORTH, president of 
» the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, traced world history from the 
period when the earth was a molten 
ball, in leading up to his introduction 
of Amos ’n’ Andy at the first general 
session on Tuesday morning. The na- 
tional evening entertainment provided 
by these dusky gentlemen he pointed to 
as representative of the 1930 evolution 
of our civilization, and “another great 
achievement of the electrical industry.” 

Mr. Aylesworth presented the famous 
pair by explaining that the dialogue to 
follow took place in their taxicab office 
in Harlem. The Kingfish had just en- 
tered with the news that the govern- 
ment was planning the taking over of 
all the taxicab companies in operation. 


Amos: Do you mean, Kingfish, the 
government is going to take over the 
taxicab companies? 

Andy: Yes, ’splain that to me, King- 
fish. 

Kingfish: Well, boys, I talked to one 
of the boys that got back from Wash- 
ington and he said that the government 
wanted to take over the -taxicab com- 
panies and run them themselves. 

Andy: What do the government 
know about runing the taxicabs? 

Amos: Yes, what do the government 
know? They ain’t in the taxicab busi- 
ness is they? 

Kingfish: They’ll do like they did 
with the railroads during the war time. 
They will take over the taxicab com- 
panies and use the same fellows that is 
running them now and give them 
twice as much money. 

Amos: If they pay them twice as 
much money as they get now they are 
going to lose money, I think, ain’t they, 
Kingfish? 

Kingfish: The government has got 
to do what they call distribute the 
losses. If they can’t show that they 
lost all the money by trips, they want 
to get ahold of something else they can 
lose money with. 

Amos: Well, what do the govern- 
ment want to get mixed up in this for? 

Kingfish: Well, boys, it seems that 
it is this way: When the Congressmen 
and Senators and the President get 
into the capitol in Washington and have 
one of them big fillabuses it ain’t no 
telling what is liable to come out of it. 

Amos: I can’t figure it out myself. 
I don’t know I can’t figure it out 
myself. 

Andy: I can’t see why the govern- 
ment wants to take over everything or 
anything. They did take over the gov- 
ernment and if they could run that it 
might be some business. 

Kingfish: There is another thing the 
government wants to take over. 

Andy: What is that? 

Kingfish: The electric light business. 

Amos: They better keep their hands 
off that; if they don’t they are going 
to get a shock——if they do that. 

Kingfish: Right this minute in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Amos: What is that? D.C.? 

Kingfish: That is Direct Current.” 
In Washington, right this minute, the 
President of the United States, Brother 
Hoover, and the Congressmen and the 
Senators are talking about taking over 
the electric light industry. 

Amos: Uhum, ain’t that something 
—right this minute. 

Andy: They is talking about it right 
now? 

Kingfish: Right this minute they are 





Gene McCann of P. G. and E. 
talks to Don Gilman of the 
National Broadcasting Company 


talking about taking over the electric 
light industry. 

Amos: Who is the electric industry? 

Andy: Yes. 

Kingfish: They have got some big 
men in that. One is—let me see—I was 
reading in the paper the other day, 
one of them that you boys has heard of 
is Owen D. Young. 

Andy: Owen D. Young? 

Amos: Better look out for him. He 
might amount to something yet if they 
don’t look out. 

Andy: What do he do? Drive a 
street car? 

Amos: Tell me this, Kingfish, when 
it gets dark at night who turns on the 
electric light; who turns them on? 

Kingfish: Matt Sloan does it in New 
York. In Chicago the fellow that turns 
on the light is a man by the name of 
Sam Insull. On the Pacific Coast there 
is Jack Miller and Brother Hocken- 
beamer. 

Andy: Who? Brother who? 


Kingfish: He is president of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. He 
has more beamers to his name than any 
of the other brothers and so they made 
him the president. 


Andy: This electric light company 
is a big business. 


Kingfish: If the government will let 
it alone, it will be bigger than it is. 

Amos: Well, why don’t the electric 
light people get together and send 
somebody down to Washington to talk 
to the President? 

Andy: Yes, that is a good idea, why 
don’t they do that? 

Kingfish: They did send one of the 
boys to Washington to talk it over. 
They sent the president of the Great 
Western Power Company, a brother by 
the name of Emory Wishon. Emory 
talked so fast that Herbert Hoover 





didn’t hear what he said. They would 
run the electric companies all right, if 
the government would let them alone. 

Andy: Tell me this, who did you say 
was the head of the electric light com- 
pany in Chicago? 

Kingfish: He is a man by the name 
of Samuel Insull. 

Amos: I thought he was in the show 
business. 

Andy: No, no, he is a singer in tae 
grand opera. 

Amos: Sorfiebody told me not long 
ago that Matt Sloan went to the hos- 
pital to be operated on. 

Kingfish: I think he had his dividend 
cut out. 

Andy: 
Doherty? 

Kingfish: He is the brother that dis- 
covered oil. 

Amos: He is it? 

Andy: What’s he doing, mixed up in 
the electric business? 

Kingfish: What is that again? 

Andy: What is this fellow Doherty 
doing mixed up in the electric light 
business? 

Kingfish: I believe he drills for oil 
with an electric drill. 

Amos: Tell me this, Mr. Aylesworth 
used to be mixed up with the electric 
business, didn’t he? 

Kingfish: He was in the business, 
but he wasn’t exactly as mixed up as 
some of the boys is now. 

Andy: Is he out of it? 

Kingfish: He is president of another 
company now, in charge of another 
matter. 

Amos: All this is over my head. I 
don’t know what you are talking about 
myself. 

Kingfish: 1 told you that right this 
minute in Washington the President of 
the United States, and all the cabinet 
members, and the Congressmen and 
Senators are all talking about taking 
over the electric light industry right 
this minute. 

Andy: You mean to say right now 
they are talking about that? 

Kingfish: Right now they are mak- 
ing up their minds that they are going 
to take over this electric light and 
power industry. They are apt to do it 
any minute. 

Amos: Well, that is the thing that 
they call government ownership, if they 
take it away from the companies right 
now. That is government ownership, 
ain’t it? 

Kingfish: That is right. You see, 
when the government takes it over they 
is going to run it. In other words, they 
are going to show the electric com- 
panies how it ought to be run. 

Amos: (Lights go out.) 
minute. 

Andy: Oh, oh, the light done gone 
out. 

Kingfish: The lights is done gone 
out. 

Amos: What is the matter? 


Andy: The government must have 
just took them over. I’s regusted. 


Who is this fellow Henry 


Wait a 


ll 








Franklin T. Griffith, president, Pa- 
cific Northwest Public Service 
Company 


Accountants Have Growing 
Value to Management 


Drawing a comparison between the 
old-time bookkeeper compiling earnings 
and expenses and the present-day ac- 
countant with his more elaborate sta- 
tistics and reports, Franklin T. Griffith, 
president, Pacific Northwest Public 
Service Company, Portland, traced the 
evolution of the accountant from the 
low-paid historian of financial progress 
to the scientific analyst taking a promi- 
nent place as an important adjunct to 
management, before the Accounting 
Section session Tuesday afternoon. He 
urged his hearers to prepare them- 
selves to fill their proper places in 
executive management. 


With the evolution of the accountant 
from the bookkeeper has come a greatly 
increased opportunity and influence, he 
said. The growth of business units, 
making it impossible for the executive 
to keep closely in touch with the de- 
tails of his company’s operation, has 
caused management to rely more and 
more on the reports from the account- 
ing department as a guide to intelligent 
direction of the business. Further, on 
account of the increasingly important 
place now occupied by financial prob- 
lems in the successful operation of 
business, it follows that the accountant 
with his business administration and 
financial experience should be in a 
position to advance to the higher execu- 
tive positions as readily as the man 
from any other department. 


In bringing out the opportunities for 
leadership existing for accountants, he 
referred to the many unsolved prob- 
lems for the solution of which man- 
agement must look to accountants. 
Among these is the problem of handling 
depreciation, a practical and accurate 
solution of which, he said, would be a 
boon to the industry. 


He closed by summing up the ac- 
countant’s opportunity as follows: To 
grasp the vision of the future, to learn 
to eliminate detail in reports, to learn 
to make reports tell the story in the 
fewest possible figures, to learn to save 
management’s time, to graduate from 
a recorder of figures to an interpreter 
of figures, and to prepare to fill his 
place in executive management. 
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New Ideals Make for 
Better Conditions 


Speaking on the “Newer Ideals of 
Business” before the Accounting Sec- 
tion Tuesday afternoon, Ira B. Cross, 
professor of economics, University of 
California, Berkeley, stressed the part 
accountants are playing in the era of 
change through which American in- 
dustry has been and is passing. Every- 
where business leaders are blazing new 
trails in their effort to increase effi- 
ciency, he said, and the accountant is 
more and more necessary in the pro- 
cess of furnishing the information 
needed by these leaders in charting 
their courses. 

Among the newer ideals he discussed 
he cited as most important the stabili- 
zation process effected in business 
through more scientific management, 
through accurate forecasting of trends 
and of business conditions, and through 
better control of credits by the Federal 
Reserve system. Another ideal is the 
new philosophy of high wages for 
labor, which increases the buying power 
of the public and permits greater pro- 
duction and distribution. Further, he 
called attention to the tendency to give 
labor a better management through 
personnel departments, through educa- 
tion, and through the efforts made to 
place the right man in the right place 
and keep him satisfied on the job. The 
passing of free and open competition 
was a third change from the old order, 
with which has come a willingness to 
pass on experiences and _ successful 
methods resulting in more co-operation 
and better business conditions gener- 
ally in competitive industry. With this 
tendency has come the self-regulation 
of business that has put business 
methods and practices on a higher 
average plane than obtained in former 
years. 

Lastly he pointed to the tendency te 
concentrate industry through mergers 
and consolidations into larger and 
larger units, which though it was ap- 
parently to some degree destroying in- 
dividualism, yet on the other hand 
tended to stabilize the individual’s posi- 
tion in life through furnishing him 
permanent employment at fair pay. 
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“Mingled Energy” Cheapest 
for California 


“It is probable that no single factor 
has done more toward the creation of 
taxable wealth in the State of Cali- 
fornia than its hydro-electric power 
supply and the transmission incident 
thereto. To be complete, a history of 
this state would treat of the electric 
power industry with special emphasis 
on hydro-electric development and the 
part it has played in supporting in- 
dustry, the influence it has had on in- 
creasing the productiveness of agri- 
cultural areas, and the marked effect 
it has had on the general advancement 
of the state.” Thus did Arthur H. 


Markwart, vice-president in charge of 
engineering, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, open the presentation of his 
subject, “The Future of Water Power 
Development in California,” at the en- 
gineering session Tuesday afternoon. 

However, Mr. Markwart said further 
in part: “Under the circumstances 
which now prevail it is natural to 
question the future of hydro power in 
California despite the fact that hydro 
development has been actively prose- 
cuted for more than four decades to the 
economic advantage of the state.” 

One of the principal reasons which 
the speaker gave is that “the present 
trend of water power development costs 
is upward, because as a general thing 
the remaining sites cost more to de- 
velop and are less accessible than those 
sites which have already been de- 
veloped. Moreover, the past ten years 
for the most part have been subnormal 
or very dry, and as a result the output 
from existing hydro plants has been 
reduced ... .and, too, reduction in in- 
vestment and operating costs of hydro 
do not appear probable and it is likely 
that the efficiencies can be improved 
but very little.” 

For the purposes of his discussion 
Mr. Markwart considered water power 
development in California to be divided 
roughly into three periods: First, from 
its inception to the advent of 220,000- 
volt transmission in 1923; second, from 
the coming of this high-tension trans- 
mission to the installation in 1928 of 
large and relatively high - pressure 
steam-electric generating units; and 
third, the present era. 

In the first period, the speaker 
stated, almost any hydro-electric pro- 
ject within 150 miles of a load center 
could compete with the cost of steam- 
electric power. During that historical 
period hydro costs amounted to ap- 
proximately $200 per kilowatt of plant 
peak capacity and this, with the rela- 
tively low thermal efficiencies of com- 
temporary steam plants, made it eco- 
nomic to carry most of the load on 
hydro. 

In the second era the cost of steam- 
electric power was sufficiently high to 
make attractive certain hydro-electric 
projects within a range of 300 miles. 
At that time transmission conditions 
were the same as during the first era 
and a rise in the cost of hydro de- 
velopments and a fall in cost of fuel 
brought recognition of the fact that 
greater over-all economy could be real- 
ized through the installation of im- 
proved steam plants to carry a “sub- 
stantial proportion of the load.” 


Mr. Markwart called attention to the 
fact that the efficiency of steam gen- 
erating plants operated with fuel oil 
has more than doubled during the past 
ten years. In his opinion a combined 
system can generate “mingled energy” 
more cheaply in California than could 
a system generating all energy from 
either source alone, providing the load 
factor is fairly high. “No matter what 
fuel economies and fuel prices are,” he 
said, “steam power, as will be observed, 
has been and will always be required 
in connection with hydro for best 
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economy in kilowatt-hour production. 
With perhaps one or two exceptions 

. .all hydro-electric developments in 
California actually will require a half- 
kilowatt or more of installed steam- 
electric generating capacity for every 
kilowatt of hydro-electric generating 
capacity in order to safeguard against 
a water shortage in dry years.” To 
this he added the thought that “per- 
haps new power installation would be 
made on the basis of 100 per cent 
steam since in any event 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent is an absolute necessity, 
and considerably more is highly de- 
sirable.” 


In conclusion Mr. Markwart said: 
“The future of hydro in California is 
largely dependent upon the price of 
fuel, and this in turn is dependent upon 
the measure of control which is exer- 
cised respecting the over production of 
fuel. Hydro construction has fallen 
off and doubtless will not be resumed 
in the near future, except for certain 
projects which for one appealing rea- 
son or another require immediate at- 
tention.” 


¥ 


Lower Distribution System 
Investment Urged 


“More system capacity per dollar of 
investment,” for several years the pro- 
gressive slogan of the Engineering 
National Section, was essentially the 
foundation on which A. H. Kehoe, elec- 
trical engineer, The United Electric 
Light & Power Company, New York, 
based his analysis of the trend of 
utility engineering costs in his discus- 
sion before the engineering session. 

“While the situation is not yet criti- 
cal,” Mr. Kehoe stated, “the ominous 
sign on the technical horizon is the 
continued increase every year of the 
average dollars invested in our systems 
for each kilowatt of generating ca- 
pacity. Despite a general reduction in 
generating plant costs from 1922 to 
1929, which amounted to approximately 
12 per cent, there have been increases 
in total system costs of 20 per cent.” 


Mr. Kehoe presented the results of a 
comprehensive investigation and analy- 
sis of the trends of engineering costs 
of utility systems as reflected by facts 
and figures available for representative 
systems all over the United States. His 
statements, of course, dealt with 
nation-wide averages, and he was care- 
ful to mention that individual utility 
companies here and there had made 
notable advances in the reduction of 
investments as related to installed sys- 
tem capacity, and urged with great 
emphasis a wider interchange of in- 
formation and a wider application of 
information relating to improved 
methods of aggressive utility organiza- 
tions as presented in the various pub- 
lished reports of N.E.L.A. committee 
activity. 

The speaker gave attention and due 
credit to certain optimistic facts, an 
analysis of which shows that the aver- 
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age system investment required per 
kilowatt-hour sold has shown a gradual 
decrease from 15 cents in 1926 to 14 
cents in 1929. However, he said, “this 
lowering of total system investment for 
each kilowatt-hour sold has been ac- 
complished in a period of rising invest- 
ment costs for each kilowatt of gener- 
ating station capacity. It thus becomes 
important to determine in what parts 
of the system improvements have been 
accomplished. From segregated figures 
of average investment costs it is found 
that all of this reduction in the invest- 
ment required per kilowatt-hour sold 
has occurred in power plants and in 
certain miscellaneous items such as 
service buildings and offices. None of 
this reduction has been in transmission, 
substations or distribution. These last 
three items have maintained substan- 
tially the same investment per kilowatt- 
hour sold for the past four years. The 
reduced investment costs for the entire 
system are thus due to gains in the 
power plants and miscellaneous items.” 

Mr. Kehoe emphasized the necessity 
of extensive engineering effort in the 
fields of transmission, substations and 
distribution that will result in a reduc- 
tion of system investment costs in these 
divisions of utility activity, where the 
increase during the past nine years has 
been 40 per cent as against a 12 per 
cent decrease in cost in power plants 
themselves. 

The speaker said in part: “I wish 
to emphasize that station designers, 
when considering power plant projects, 
should have in mind the unit cost neces- 
sary to deliver the power to points of 
delivery to the distribution system, 
rather than to the station bus bars. 
Remote location of stations necessitates 
high-voltage transmission and requires 
stepdown substations from this voltage, 
and both of these parts of the system 
have to be considered in determining 
the unit cost for developing such loca- 
tions. In the case of substations it 
should be noted that not only did the 
capacity cost increase but the ‘capacity- 
use’ factor was 15 per cent poorer in 
1929 than in 1926. 


“As we may expect to reach the 
saturation point in many of the factors 
which have previously favored us,” said 
Mr. Kehoe, “it is important for distri- 
bution engineers to realize that their 
important problem today concerns itself 
with establishing the means to be used 
in obtaining lower distribution system 
investment costs for the future. .... 
Any potential improvement toward in- 
creasing capacity-use factor, or any 
possible reduction in investment costs 
due to a large addition to capacity has 
failed to appear. It must be assumed 
that system expansion in sparsely 
loaded districts, the change from over- 
head to underground, and improved re- 
liability arrangements have entirely 
absorbed any such cost reductions. 
With the definite limit to improved 
capacity factor almost reached under 
present conditions, it is evident that 
our engineering should be earnestly di- 
rected to the reduction of unit capacity 
cost, particularly in districts where our 
systems are expanding.” 





Entertainment Lavish 
and Plentiful 


Under the leadership of R. E. Fisher, 
vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions and sales, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, and newly elected vice- 
president, P.C.E.A., the convention en- 
tertainment program was particularly 
complete and varied. Radio and stage 
stars and musicians provided by 
Howard Milholland, program director 
of N.B.C., furnished the feature attrac- 
tions at the evening entertainment 
functions. 

The entertainment features included 
the president’s reception, Monday even- 
ing, organ concerts each day at the 





M. E. Sampsell, vice-president, 
N.E.L.A. 


beginning and ending of each of the 
general sessions in the auditorium, a 
ladies’ bridge tea at the Fairmont 
Hotel, Tuesday afternoon; an automo- 
bile tour for ladies throughout the 
city, on Wednesday afternoon; a gala 
night “in old Monterey” at the adui- 
torium, Wednesday evening; music for 
the public policy meeting Thursday 
evening, and a two-hour boat ride 
about San Francisco Bay on Friday 
afternoon. 

Participants in the entertainment 
features included Eva Gruninger At- 
kinson, contralto; Charles Bulotti, 
tenor; Rudy Sieger, violinist—and his 
orchestra; Uda Waldrop, organist; 
Milano street singers; Pacific National 
singers; Senorita Dolores del Fuego 
and Harold Dana. 

The entertainment committee per- 
sonnel, each of which had an important 
part in the arrangements, consisted of 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. Milholland, Frank 
Bevan, Don E. Gilman, T. W. Hawley, 
Allen G. Jones, Al C. Joy, Warren H. 
McBryde, G. Harold Porter, D. L. 
Scott, R. E. Smith, William P. Sand- 
borg, A. V. Thompson and J. S. 
Thompson. 

One of the most enjoyable of the en- 
tertainment features was the singing 
of the Oklahoma Girls Quartette, a 
group of four young ladies from the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company. 
The young ladies were: Eva Doty, Nell 
Gilbert, Lucille Maund, Leota Tomers, 
with Laura St. Mary Storey at the 
piano. 
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Supplying Energy Is Competitive Business 
F. B. Lewis Tells Engineers 


66 HE trend of power development 

in southern California, as evi- 
denced by prevailing practice in opera- 
tion and construction of aditional gen- 
erating resources, follows the pressure 
of economic forces, which bring their 
influence to bear on our industry, 
directing its course at all times along 
the line of least expense in rendering 
service to the public.” Thus opened 
the paper, “Trend of Power Generation 
in Southern California,” prepared by 
F. B. Lewis, vice-president, Southern 
California Edison Company, Ltd., and 
presented by H. A. Barre, executive 
engineer, Southern California Edison 
Company, Ltd., as a result of Mr. 
Lewis’s unexpected and enforced ab- 
sence from the convention. 

The speaker emphasized the fact that 
the electric utility as a manufacturer 
and a distributor of a commodity that 
has become one of the most essential 
elements of modern light, faces the 
same competitive struggle in marketing 
its product as it met by any other 
business institution. In fact, “both 
compulsion and competition play a part 
in creating the forces that spur utility 
organizations to the ever present effort 
to render to the community they supply 
a better service, as measured both by 
price and quality.” 

The competitive element enters into 
the utility problem, the speaker said, 
because the commodity, electricity, 
must be sold the consumer against the 
appeal of the many other attractive 





A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
board, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


and necessary commodities of every day 
life. Compulsion enters the utility 
problem through the regulation of the 
utility commission. The utility under 
regulation such as that exercised by 
the railroad commission of the State 
of California is faced directly with the 
requirement of exercising good busi- 
ness judgment in the operation of its 
utility property as a prerequisite to the 
granting of a rate structure that will 
return a fair earning upon the capital 
invested in the utility business. 

In speaking again directly of his sub- 
ject, the speaker called attention to 
the fact that, like the manufacturer 
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and distributor of any other commodity, 
the electric utility is faced with two 
inseparably associated problems—that 
of electric power generation or “manu- 
facture,” and that of electric power 
distribution or “transportation of the 
energy from the generating station to 
its point of utilization upon the prem- 
ises of the consumer.” 


In speaking first of the transporta- 
tion phase of the utility business, Mr. 
Lewis reviewed the present situation 
in southern California where the use 
of the 220,000-volt system as a medium 
of transport from generating sources 
to major substations has gone even 
beyond the realm of trend and has be- 
come a fact. With a 220,000-volt trans- 
mission system, extending from the 
hydro-electric generating plant in the 
mountains of central California, 285 
miles to the Long Beach steam-electric 
generating plant at tidewater, the Edi- 
son system is being developed upon the 
basis of using 66,000-volt transmission 
lines as “transmission secondaries” to 
serve the various load zones. The 
Edison company has four major step- 
down substations totaling 740,000 kw. 
in capacity in this service. Under this 
more extensive use of the 220,000-volt 
system, the 66,000-volt lines are re- 
duced to the status of “short-haul car- 
riers” of higher load capacities. 


In speaking of the production phase 
of the utility business in southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Lewis reviewed briefly the 
history of electric power development 
in that area. He said in part: “The 
problem of determining whether a 
steam plant or a water power plant 
will be most economical in fulfilling the 
requirements of the load necessarily 
involves a consideration of the cost 
characteristics of the two types of gen- 
erating plants, and also the load char- 
acteristics under which the new plant 
is intended to operate. For water 
power production the annual cost per 
kilowatt-year representing the capital 
charges and labor of operation is a 
fixed quantity independent of load 
factor. For steam power production 
the annual cost per kilowatt-year is a 
fixed quantity at zero load factor rep- 
resenting capital charges and standby 
expense plus output expense composed 
largely of fuel and some maintenance 
expense which increases proportion- 
ately with output.” 


Within five years in southern Cali- 
fornia total operation and maintenance 
cost of installed capacity in steam- 
electric plants has been reduced from 
$3.46 to $1.75, while the average fuel 
cost per kilowatt-hour has dropped 
from 2.7 mills to 1.4 mills and the total 
production expense per kilowatt-hour 
has dropped from 4.3 mills to 1.8 mills. 

In the face of these trends the in- 
creasingly higher cost level of addi- 
tional water power development has 
swung the trend of the major new 
construction into the channels of steam- 


electric generating plants, utilizing 
units in excess of 100,000 hp. 

Two other factors have influenced the 
development of steam-electric plants, as 
against hydro-electric plants, particu- 
larly in California. One of these is the 
legal situation in respect to a clear 
definition of the relative right of a 
power project to reservoir water in the 
upper reaches of a stream, as against 





Harry Woodward of Great 
Western—or is it P. G. and E. 
now ?—greeting J. C. McQuis- 
ton and A. W. Robertson of 
Westinghouse 


the riparian owners’ use in the lower 
reaches of the stream. The other factor 
is that to the public mind, and particu- 
larly to the political mind, water power 
development is assumed to cost little or 
nothing. Thus the trend is definitely 
toward steam. 


v 
Complete Electric Home 
Equipment Program Stressed 


Concentration on our commercial 
possibility was the keynote of the re- 
port of M. E. Sampsell, Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, Chicago, 
chairman of the Commercial National 
Section, at the second general session 
Wednesday morning. Discussing the 
problems of market building he said 
“that a high standard of service courte- 
ously rendered means something more 
than mere availability of electrical 
energy. It means maximum avail- 
ability of energy at rates economical 
for both the consumer and the com- 
pany; it means adequate and reason- 
able priced wiring; and it means suit- 
able energy consuming utilization equip- 
ment, readily obtainable at satisfactory 
prices.” Mr. Sampsell declared that it 
is both the desire and the intention of 
the power companies to work in har- 
mony with all others engaged in pro- 
moting the sale of acceptable electrical 
utilization devices. The Commercial 
Section through him recommended ad- 
herence to the general merchandising 
principles previously adopted for the 
purpose of securing constructive co- 
operation between all branches of the 
industry engaged in the distribution of 
electrical merchandise to the public. 

Among the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the section during the year 
was the formulation of a definite pro- 
gram for selling to new home owners 
and builders complete electrical equip- 
ment. It is intended that this plan be 
co-ordinated with that of the electrical 
industry’s sales conference involving 
adequate wiring of existing homes. 
“We confidently believe a far-reaching 
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national selling plan can be developed 
by representatives of all branches of 
the electrical industry,” Mr. Sampsell 
declared. “Such a plan would bring 
about well balanced national and local 
promotional effort, result in definite 
and logical expansion of our domestic 
business, justify the expense and labor 
involved, and be to the economic ad- 





Westinghouse advertising prob- 
lems are handled with dispatch 
by Earl Nilsson, Pacific Coast 
advertising manager; Marshall 
Adams, assistant general adver- 
tising manager; and J. C. Mce- 
Quiston, general advertising 
manager 


vantage of our customers and our 
companies.” 

After reviewing the work of the va- 
rious committees of the section during 
the last administrative year, Mr. 
Sampsell concluded: “General avail- 
ability of electric service has opened 
an enormous market embracing millions 
of homes, and it is upon this market 
that the electrical industry must focus 
its attention. What the electrical in- 
dustry needs, in so far as residence 
business is concerned, is to create 
greater public appreciation of, and in- 
dulgence in, the comforts that complete 
electric service provides. To accom- 
plish this, we must put forth local 
effort toward intensive selling of do- 
mestic electric appliances, supplemented 
by well-organized national effort, sin- 
cerely co-operative in spirit and car- 
ried on with intensity and skill.” 
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Robertson Talks on Utility 
and Manufacturing Problems 


“When the banker agrees not to 
bake any bread and the baker refuses 
to cash checks they are both apt to live 
happily,” said A. W. Robertson, chair- 
man of the board, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, in his address on “The 
Commercial Day.” Applying the epi- 
gram to the electrical industry, he 
stated, “If some simple definition of the 
rights and duties of electrical manufac- 
turers and the public utility men could 
be worked out so that the manufac- 
turers would not be cashing the public 
utility checks and the public utilities 
would not be baking the manufacturers’ 
pies they both might profit substan- 
tially.” 

Calling attention to the influences 
outside the direct control of either the 
utilities or the manufacturers having a 
bearing on the commercial activities of 
both, he referred to the costs of con- 
necting electric ranges, which vary 
widely in different parts of the country 
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and which have in some localities in- 
creased materially in recent years. “In- 
stead of facing each other and direct- 
ing all their attention toward each 
other, manufacturers and _ utilities 
should place their backs together, each 
supporting the other, and face the rest 
of the world, and devote their attention 
to problems outside themselves,” he 
said. 

Touching on the human frailty that 
causes people to use utmost care in 
turning off the lights when leaving a 
room and then turn around and waste 
money on non-essentials and luxuries 
a hundred times more expensive, he 
made a plea for better selling of elec- 
trical devices and service to create in 
the minds of the buyer the notion that 
electric service possesses value. A com- 
parison of the cost of electric service 
with the cost of other commodities 
brought out electricity’s high relative 
value and pointed the way to a more 
intelligent selling job that would pro- 
duce in the public mind a sense of 
value of the product greater than the 
price asked for it. 

He closed with this admonition: “The 
electrical industry must so study its 
marketing problems as to enable it to 
know where the points of resistance 
are and then devote itself intelligently 
to the elimination of the resistance to 
the end that our business may be a con- 
tinuously successful one and receive 
that honor and approval which it so 
richly deserves.” 
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No Time for Experiments 
In Government Operation 


Warning his audience that America 
had better “stop, look and listen,” Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, former chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, 
speaking before the second general ses- 
sion on Wednesday, said that “instead 
of flattering ourselves that we are in a 
position now to indulge in all kinds of 
luxurious experiments, we had better 
be stripping for action. Were it not 
for the fact that some of our foreign 
competitors for international trade 
have previously handicapped them- 
selves by socialistic experiments, which 
we are now urged to adopt, our posi- 
tion already would be much worse than 
ee 

Mr. Hurley spoke on the subject of 
“Government and Business.” Recall- 
ing the experiences of the government 
just prior to and after our entry into 
the world war, he said that “the ef- 
ficiency of the ship-building industry 
of the United States, measured by any 
standard you may choose to adopt, 
financial or physical, was, at the most 
conservative estimate, 25 per cent less 
after the government became respon- 
sible for wages. An examination of 
this concrete case of government in 
business will disclose the real reason 
why private management usually is 
superior . 7 At least one-half 
billion dollars could have been saved 
in the building of ships under private 





administration with the same managers 
and men on the pay-roll. The only es- 
sential difference between the two meth- 
ods was the incidence of responsibility. 
6s From the day the managers 
and men knew that the payroll was to 
be guaranteed, and that all wage in- 
creases which the shipyard manage- 
ment recommended were to be met by 
the government, our output of tonnage 
(in proportion to plant and men em- 
ployed) suffered a decrease of 25 per 
cent, despite its being at the most crit- 
ical period of the history of the mod- 
ern world.” 

Turning to the light and power in- 
dustry, Mr. Hurley expressed the 
opinion that the case for private man- 
agement is so thoroughly established 
by the actual growth of the electrical 
industry and its expansion that we do 
not have to educate the American 
people in theoretical economics. “If a 
referendum were taken on the question 
of turning over their electrical service 
to political agencies,” he said, “there 
is no doubt that the majority for the 
present system would be overwhelm- 
ing.” 

Discussing the relation of the tax- 
payer to government-owned-and-oper- 
ated enterprises, he called attention to 
the fact that the burden of capitaliza- 
tion of government enterprises is never 
expressed in the form of marketable 
securities but that it is always there 
and cannot be escaped by the taxpayer 
short of “government repudiation.” 
To this he added that, while “the mis- 
takes of private enterprise are cor- 
rected, if in no other way than by the 
drastic processes of bankruptcy 





Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
board, Hurley & Company 


the mistakes of governmental enter- 
prise may never be corrected. They 
may be charged upon millions of inno- 
cent taxpayers for generations to come 
—perhaps for centuries.” 

Referring to the enormous capital 
expenditures for extensions and im- 
provements made by the light and 
power industry during the past few 
years, Mr. Hurley stated that “if it 
had been necessary to raise the capital 
for the light and power industry of 
this counrty by popular referendum, a 
very small part of that which has been 
raised by private financing would have 
been secured.” 
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Incoming President Finds Industry’s 
Future Filled With Opportunity 


. A. JONES, chairman of the ex- 

ecutive committee, Henry L. Do- 
herty & Company, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Cities Service Company, 
and incoming president of the N.E.L.A., 
addressed the second general session 
upon the subject, “The Future of the 
Electrical Industry.” Throughout his 
talk, Mr. Jones emphasized the fact 
that as far as the electrical industry 
is concerned, the future not only is 
bright with promises for possible de- 
velopments of importance, but that the 
continued health and strength of the 
industry will demand further develop- 
ments in the interests of improved elec- 
tric service. 

As indicative of opportunities for 
technical advancement, Mr. Jones men- 
tioned a few research activities now 
under way. Rapid strides are being 
made in the development of the “two- 
fluid vapor cycle” which involves the 
combination of mercury vapor and 
steam, a combination which bids fair 
to make an important contribution to 
steam-electric generating efficiency in 
the near future. He said further, in 
part, that “within the past year rapid 
strides have been made in the design 
of lightning-proof lines and apparatus. 
, From this new knowledge, 
lines and apparatus in the future can 
be made lightning-proof and free from 
the outages and disturbances related 
thereto. Lightning characteristics of 
lines and operators can be predicted 
with assurance.” 

He mentioned also the obvious impor- 
tance to the electrical industry of re- 
search now under way in the perfection 
of the vacuum tube, through the appli- 
cation of which it is highly possible 
the transmission and distribution prob- 
lems of the future may be greatly sim- 
plified. He said: “It has been demon- 
strated that these tubes can turn alter- 
nating current into direct current as 
well as direct current into alternating 
current. It may soon be possible 
through the use of the vacuum tube to 
simplify electric power transmission by 
the use of direct current at high 
voltages. 


Rate trends in the industry have 
been downward for 20 years in spite of 
almost constantly increasing commodity 
costs in general, according to the 
speaker. “Indications are that we 
should be able even further to reduce 
the costs and rates for electric service,” 
he said, “but these further rate reduc- 
tions, particularly in the domestic field, 
must come largely through increased 
sales.” 

He commented upon and criticized 
the widely divergent methods of charg- 
ing for electric service that are used 
by the various utility organizations 
throughout the country, pointing out 
that the lack of uniformity makes for 
public distrust, and presents points for 
political attack. He urged uniform 
rate methods. 
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In discussing potential markets, Mr. 
Jones said in part: “The diligence 
with which the light and power com- 
panies have developed business in re- 
cent years has been commendable, but 
viewed as a whole the industry has not 
excelled in commercial development, 
and has been outstripped by many 
other and newer and less essential in- 
dustries in this country.” 


He urged continued and extensive 
effort to develop further the domestic 
light and power load through the sale 
of heavy-duty and other domestic ap- 
pliances. In the power field he sug- 
gested five distinct phases of com- 
mercial possibility : 


1. The further introduction of elec- 
tric service displacing other less effi- 
cient forms of power in manufacturing 
plants, mines and quarries. 


2. The extension of electric service 
for use on the farm. 


8. Railway electrification. 
4. Electric heat treating. 


5. Miscellaneous new applications 
such as air conditioning, factory, office 
and home ventilation and refrigeration, 
the lighting of highways and air lanes 
and other outdoor lighting. 

Mr. Jones presented a list of 20 
major criticisms which have been made 
of the electrical industry, concluding his 
address by saying: “We know that 
these criticisms are unfounded, that 
many of them are based upon misin- 
formation, and that still others are mis- 
statements by those who have selfish 
interests at stake. But in the face of 
these charges and criticisms we dare 
not enter a plea of ‘nolo contendere,’ 
for to do so is to seem to admit guilt. 

“It is therefore the obligation of this 
industry to answer these criticisms 
completely and specifically. If we fail 
to do so a public sentiment will grow 
up which will undermine the founda- 
tion stone upon which we hope to build 
in future years.” 
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Sloan Thinks Industry 
Is Good Merchant 


Declaring that the industry is at last 
awake to the necessity for selling elec- 
tric service and not just letting it sell 
itself, President Matthew S. Sloan told 
the commercial session on Wednesday 
that within the ranks of the industry 
there is the knowledge and skill to do 
this job. Mr. Sloan said in part: 

“We have been told many times, and 
we ourselves have often said, that we 
were not good merchants. On thinking 
it over, I’m not so sure that is the 
case. We have been pretty good mer- 
chants where we had to be. We have 
sold energy for industrial uses with 
notable success against keen competi- 


tion. There is no earthly reason why 
we cannot sell current in every phase 
of its use with equal success if we set 
about it. And our industry has en- 
tered the stage of development where it 
is necessary for us to do so. There- 
fore, if we are not merchants, or if we 
have not fully developed our com- 
mercial abilities, we shall have to be- 
come merchants and learn to think 
commercially. As I have followed the 
work of this section, as I see the sub- 
jects listed for discussion at this meet- 
ing, it strikes me we are entirely up 
to the job. 


“Our task is to electrify America— 
not just to build plants and distribu- 
tion systems and be ready to supply 
energy, but actually to put that energy 
to work in every home, every work 
place where it can be used advantag- 
eously. That isn’t a matte~ of cam- 
paigns or spasmodic effort. It’s a day- 
in, day-out, year-in, year-out task 
based on careful study of local require- 
ments and conditions in each company’s 
territory. It’s a job in which company 
policies as to rates and customer rela- 
tions are highly important elements. 





William A. Jones, president-elect, 
N.E.L.A. 


It’s a job in which company executives 
must co-operate with commercial man- 
agers and advertising departments. 
It’s a job needing our very best 
thought and our highest spirit of 
service, for after all we do not serve 
the public unless the public is using 
our energy and is thoroughly satisfied 
as a customer. 


“I like to think of selling electric 
service in terms of benefit to the cus- 
tomers—the time saved for them, the 
labor saved, the profits earned by its 
use. It isn’t just a matter of moving 
appliances from the storerooms or send- 
ing kilowatt-hours out. There’s a vital 
human element in it. I believe we can 
get that thought into all our trans- 
actions, all our relations with our cus- 
tomers and our prospective customers. 
As we do, we shall find ourselves in- 
creasing the consumption per customer, 
improving our load factor, showing in- 
creasingly satisfactory financial state- 
ments. We shall be good merchants 
and good public service organizations 
and we shall be succeeding in our job 
of electrifying America.” 
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England, Germany, and the United States 
Confer in Transoceanic Radio Hook-up 


OINED together in a common meet- 

ing, though separated by 6,500 miles, 
the Second World Power Conference in 
Berlin, Germany, and the N.E.L.A. 
convention in San Francisco, with the 
world listening in through its radio 
sets, made history in the electrical art 
of communication at the second gen- 
eral session Wednesday afternoon. 

Beginning in San Francisco with the 
greetings of President M. S. Sloan of 
the N.E.L.A., to the World Power Con- 
gress banquet in Berlin, the interna- 
tional hookup next enabled Dr. Carl 
Koettgen in Berlin to respond. Fol- 
lowing this, a message to both conven- 
tions was given by Lord Derby from 
Aldershot postoffice, England. Dr. Oskar 
von Miller at the Berlin convention 
then addressed San Francisco, and Sen- 
ator Giuglielmo Marconi gave his greet- 
ings from London to both conventions. 
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Thomas A. Edison 


Owen D. Young, in San Francisco, com- 
pleted for the N.E.L.A. convention its 
tribute to the scientists of the world, 
and, as a finale, Thomas A. Edison, in 
his library in West Orange, N.J., spoke 
to the electrical industry. 

Mr. Sloan, in extending his greet- 
ings to the World Power Conference, 
said, in part: 

“We gratefully acknowledge the 
great technical contributions of Ger- 
many and other countries to electrical 
progress in the United States, we are 
happy that you have accepted the invi- 
tation to hold the Third World Power 
Conference in the United States in 
1936, and we wish for that conference 
the same measure of success and use- 
fulness which we are certain marks 
your conference this year.” 

Edwin Gruhl, vice-president of the 
association, translated President Sloan’s 
greetings into German, speaking from 
the platform in San Francisco. 

Dr. Carl Koettgen, responding from 
Berlin, declared: 

“All of us are inspired by the idea 
of applying the knowledge and results 
of natural science which we turn into 
engineering progress to the benefit of 
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mankind. This is a very high aim. 
We greet you as enthusiastic and en- 
ergetic fellow-workers in this object. 

“We engineers know no difference of 
race and no boundaries of countries. 
The progress made in one country be- 
longs to the whole world . . Here 
it is evening; on your side it is noon. 
The waves which travel round the 
globe to bring you this message may be 
taken as a symbol of the universal com- 
munity of us all for the good of man- 
kind.” 

Lord Derby, who is president of the 
British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
First Power Conference, was the next 
speaker. “When nations unite in co- 
operative effort for the benefit of all 
humanity, there will be evolved a wiser, 
kinder, truer internationalism, linking 
in closed bonds the people of the earth. 
For that reason I am constrained to 
express the hope that a broader culture 
may ensue from this meeting of ex- 
pert minds. May I also suggest that 
the way for better understanding and 
mutual good will depends upon the 
method of approach. I urge all my 
listeners to travel abroad and see as 
much as possible of other peoples and 
try to understand their points of view.” 

Dr. Oskar von Miller then was heard 
from Berlin. He said: “In the devel- 
opment of electrical engineering, I have 
personally seen how, from the scientific 
researches of Edison, the electrical 
supply of cities has developed; and if 
I am able to speak to you today across 
many thousands of miles, it is because 
we are indebted to the purely scien- 
tific research upon waves made by 
Heinrich Hertz. These, developed by 
scientists like Marconi, have already 
given us the telephone and telegraph, 
the future of which in the transmission 
of drawings and writings is not yet 
fully explored.” 

Owen D. Young, comparing the geo- 
graphical exploration of the past to 
the scientific exploration of today, de- 
clared the cargoes brought back richer 
than the gold and spices of the Indies. 
“You who represent the electrical in- 
dustry everywhere are the trustees of 
the ideas and achievements of the 
scientific geniuses of the world. 

Thomas Edison, speaking from West 
Orange, repeated much that he had 
said at the last convention by means 
of the talking pictures. 

“Your problems will be numerous,” 
he said, “but I have no doubt of their 
successful solution. I have been deeply 
impressed in observing the magnificent 
proportions to which the electrical de- 
velopment has.attained. This wonder- 
ful culmination has been achieved 
through the labors of many men of 
many minds in the fifty years that have 
elapsed since the unprecedented but ef- 
fectual foundations were laid for the 
broad system of electric light, heat and 





power. It is a great pleasure to me 
to realize that it has been my privilege 
to have a part in the origin, develop- 
ment and continuance of this world- 
wide industry.” 
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Women’s Club Dinner 
Draws Record Attendance 


Two hundred and seventy-five women 
gathered in the ballroom of the West- 
ern Women’s Building on Tuesday 
evening in attendance at the joint din- 
ner of the members of the national 
women’s committee and women dele- 
gates to the N.E.L.A. convention with 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of San Francisco. 

Following the dinner, each of the 
officers of the women’s committee and 
other guests of honor expressed their 
pleasure at being present to participate, 
gracefully complimented their hostesses, 
and spoke briefly of the electrical in- 
dustry and their work in it. Among 
these were Miss Sara Harris, Utica 
Gas & Electric Company, chairman of 
the national women’s committee, who 
outlined the purposes of the work of 
that committee; Mrs. Ruth E. Crevel- 
ing, San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company, vice-chairman of 
the women’s committee, who expressed 
the hope that the N.E.L.A. would con- 
vene in San Diego in 1940, Miss Isabell 
Davie, secretary of the women’s com- 
mittee, who pointed out that on the 
committee were women who represented 
every kind of work in the electrical in- 
dustry; Mrs. Nyra Letchworth, San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
chairman of the women’s committee, 
P.C.E.A., who complimented the leaders 
of the work among the women in the 
industry; Miss Eloise Davison, home 
economics adviser, N.E.L.A., who 
showed how women are meeting the 
problems that come up in the use of 
electricty in the home; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stone Macdonald, director of consumer 
research for the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, who declared that because “we are 
in a new economic era in which we 
have shifted from production to con- 
sumption” a great age for the creative 
work of women is just dawning; and 
Miss Frances Emans, of the legal de- 
partment of the Southern California 
Edison Company, and a past chairman 
of the P.C.E.A. women’s committee, who 
said that the thing that we of the in- 
dustry are concerned with is making 
facts live, and that everyone connected 
with the industry is not only learning 
facts but applying them. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Miss Mabel MacFerran, an electri- 
cal engineer in the operating depart- 
ment of the Southern California Edison 
Company, whose - subject was, “The 
Romance of Electric Power.” Her talk 
was illustrated by lantern slides show- 
ing the company’s Big Creek project 
from its inception in the rugged coun- 
try of the High Sierra, the generation 
of energy in its power plants, and its 
final transmission to its picturesque 
Spanish-type substation, and so to the 
consumer. 
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The state building, pic- 
tured here, forms one side 
of the Civic Center square 
and was ablaze in radi- 
ance. 
footlights, the lower bank 
in white, and the bal- 
conies in soft red color, 
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Three banks of 


were employed 


Convention sessions were held 
in this auditorium, which forms 
the south side of the square. 
Lighting here showed the effect 
of constantly changing color. 
Each building was set off from 
the others by variances of light- 
ing tactics, affording visitor and 
native an opportunity to study 
the results of varying illumin- 
ating systems. Illumination of 
the two square blocks which 
comprise the Civic Center re- 
quired 4,000 lamps and 1,000 
floodlights with a total load of 
750 kw. Separate circuits, with 
individual switch apparatus for 
each, numbered 550 


Leader among private 
companies in floodlighting 
was the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, whose 
building is shown in this 
night photograph with 
rooms lighted to form 
letters P.G.E. The top 
of the building was col- 
ored in alternate red and 
green light 


Convention Provides 


Cfhestival of 


O WELCOME the N.E.L.A. 

convention, one of the most 
elaborate civic lighting programs, 
even surpassing the 1915 exposi- 
tion, was achieved in San Fran- 
cisco’s ideally situated Civic Cen- 
ter group of buildings. 
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The City Hall was bathed in 
white light which outlined dis- 
tinctly the features of the build- 
ing. In the foreground are two 
of the four steel towers sup- 
porting floodlighting equipment 
used to light the gardens 
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The state building again, with 
two towers and the library in 
the right background. The 
library was lighted with the 
same colors as the state build- 
ing, but the use of floodlights 
instead of footlights made an 
entirely different effect. In the 
background, the tall building is 
the William Taylor Hotel, 
home of many delegates during 
the convention 


John McLaren, supervisor of 
parks, was responsible for the 
floral plot, pictured here, which 
greeted delegates in Golden 
Gate Park. At night this floral 
decoration was floodlighted 
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Two Stores Without for Every One 
With Modern Illumination 


DDRESSING the Commercial Na- 
tional Section in session Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 18, and reading 
the paper of M. E. Skinner, chairman 
of the lighting bureau, C. E. Green- 
wood, director, commercial department, 
N.E.L.A., said that “for every store 
with modern illumination, there are 
two which would profit were it in- 
stalled; opportunity for supplying bet- 
ter lighting in the majority of office 
buildings is awaiting the persuasive 
powers of a salesman who knows.” 
Mr. Greenwood went on to say: 
“The stimulation of the Jubilee of 
Light together with an earnest and en- 
thusiastic desire on the part of our 
lighting committees to contribute 
further to the building of the lighting 
load, has resulted in a year of con- 
structive progress. Activity has con- 
cerned itself with the fundamentals, 
such as, first an investigation of under- 
lying facts on the existing situation; 
second, taking steps to remove condi- 
tions found to handicap the advance- 
ment of lighting in its numerous adap- 
tations, and third, the promotion of 
power company sales organizations 
equipped to search out all prospects, 
to advise, and to sell better illumina- 
tion in home, industry, and public 
structures, and for out-door areas. 
Those familiar with the work of the 
Commercial Section know that the 
lighting bureau divides its activities 
into home, commercial and industrial, 
street and highway lighting, and elec- 
trical advertising. ae 
“We can double the kilowatt-hour 
sales for domestic lighting; opportunity 
for supplying better lighting in the 
majority of office buildings is awaiting 
the persuasive powers of a ‘salesman 
who knows’; and four out of five fac- 
tories need better lighting for the 
health of the factory workers, for 
speeding production and for profit. 
Highways can be made safer for travel 
when electrically lighted. New monu- 
ments of architecture reveal their per- 
fection in construction when properly 
floodlighted. Signs can be made to 
adorn and not to deface the structures 
to which they are attached. 





Fred George of the 
P. G. and E. Com- 
pany is the new 
Engineering Section 
chairman of the 


P.C.E.A. 


“Speaking informatively, and not in 
a spirit of criticism, the architect is not 
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always farsighted in his vision of 
future electrical needs. He cares more 
for beauty of form than the utilitarian 
aspects. Generally speaking, technical 
details have not interested him.” 

In closing, Mr. Greenwood added: 
“Published reports of the lighting 
bureau contain valuable information 
which will help power company sales- 
men, and they are recommended to you 
as well worth seeing.” 
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Schools Main Achievement 
of Power & Heating Bureau 


Schools in which over 500 men have 
been trained in industrial electric heat- 
ing and commercial cooking, and the 
preparation and publication of sixteen 
reports were achievements of the com- 
mercial and industrial power and heat- 
ing bureau reported by V. M. F. Tall- 
man, of Charles H. Tenney & Company, 
Boston, at the commercial session Wed- 
nesday afternoon. A highly successful 
industrial electric heating school held 
on the Pacific Coast just prior to the 
convention with an enrollment of over 
80 men, was one of the bureau’s activi- 
ties during the past year. 

Reports either completed or published 
cover such a wide variety of subjects 
as electric ventilation, electrification of 
flour mills, Diesel engine power costs, 
electric water pumping, electric service 
for hotel and office buildings, natural 
gas competition, special methods of 
selling power to large industries, elec- 
tric stereotype pots, electric-steam 
generators, and marketing electricity 
for commercial baking. Another 
achievement of the bureau has been the 
preparation of a comprehensive manual 
which will serve as a text book for 
future cooking schools and as a source 
of information for central stations in 
the promotion of commercial cooking 
and baking loads. 

Among the recommendations made 
by Mr. Tallman in his report was that 
greater care be used in the selection of 
personnel for power’ sales_ work. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price not only 
of obtaining new business, but of re- 
taining the present load,” Mr. Tallman 
said. Organization of adequate per- 
sonnel in the power sales department, 
coupled with proper sales helps and 
competent leadership, are essential 
factors for building power load, he 
stated. 

Discussing the matter of power 
schedules, Mr. Tallman said: ‘“Unfor- 
tunately some companies still have 
power schedules which take into consid- 
eration only the quantity used by a 
given consumer. They dg not take into 
consideration the demand or the dura- 
tion of the demand. In our opinion, 
some of these rates which have been in 
effect for a long time without having 
been changed could be looked at by 
some utilities with a view to redesign- 
ing, SO as more nearly to approach true 





costs of rendering service and meet the 
true costs of competition.” In the field 
of industrial heating Mr. Tallman 
recommended that a national industrial 
heating school be held in the Middle 
West next year. He also urged that 
an exhibit he put on at the National 
Metal Exposition in Boston in Sep- 
tember, 1931. 
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Appliance Sales Exceed 
Energy Revenue 


Reviewing the work of the various 
committees during the past administra- 
tive year, Frank D. Pembleton, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, New- 
ark, N. J., chairman of the merchan- 
dising bureau, declared that the 
$925,000,000 in electrical appliances 
sold during 1929 exceeded the total cen- 
eral station revenue from domestic cus- 
tomers for the same period in his re- 
port to the commercial session Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

Outstanding among the achievements 
of his bureau during the year has been 
the development of a plan whereby 
utilities in any community may success- 
fully sell adequate wiring and com- 
pletely installed electric equipment for 
any type of dwelling, to be financed on 
mortgage or by installment payments. 
Discussing this program, Mr. Pemble- 
ton declared that “while the plan does 
not involve the equipment of old houses, 
it has been the experience of other in- 
dustries, notably the plumbing industry, 
that new homes completely equipped 
set examples which are followed in ac- 
celerating measure by home owners 
whose equipment is below the desir- 
able standard.” 

The program proposed by the com- 
mittee contemplates the drawing up of 
standard specifications for the various 
classes of homes and the development 
of standard appliance equipment; me- 
thodical plans for cultivating the good 
will and enlisting the co-operation of 
architects and builders; preparation of 
booklets and publicity, and the develop- 
ment of suggested sales plans. 

According to Mr. Pembleton, the 
bureau through one of its committees 
“has prepared a set of very sound 
merchandising principles which any 
central station company may safely 
follow. The theme of these principles 
is understanding and co-operation— 
two basic factors in all trade relations. 
When the merchant recognizes the 
utility as the ‘maker of markets’ and 
the utility recognizes the merchant as 
a great potential sales force, then or- 
ganized co-ordinated selling and all of 
its benefits will become a fixed fact.” 

Concluding his report Mr. Pembleton 
declared that “it is indeed very essen- 
tial that the central station shall main- 
tain the leadership in developing a 
large volume of electrical merchandise 
sales, whether the central station 
actually merchandise electrical appli- 
ances or only operate on a non-mer- 
chandising co-operative basis. If the 
central station operates a merchandis- 
ing department, it will fall far short of 
leadership if the men responsible for 
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the company’s merchandise activities 
do not possess a great degree of actual 


merchandising ability and have a 
thorough knowledge of public trends 
and where these trends are likely to 
lead.” 
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Future of Domestic Load 
Discussed by Insull 


Stating that it is “the customer who 
determines whether we can furnish his 
service at 15 cents or 5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour,” Martin J. Insull, presi- 
dent, Middle West Utilities Company, 
told the Commercial National Section 
session on Wednesday afternoon that 
“the consuming habits of our patrons 
—and principally those patrons who 
compose the huge domestic market— 
really control the cost of providing elec- 
tric service.” 

Urging the importance of improving 
load factors, he said: “We must not 
merely sell quantities of kilowatt-hours. 
We must sell those kilowatt-hours that 
will be used at the right time. We 
must keep our investment working as 
near 24 hours per day as possible.” 
This, he pointed out, would react favor- 
ably on the cost of the service, and 
thus in turn react to the advantage of 
the customer, since the customer must 
be compensated for a high and well 
distributed consumption through in- 
ducement rates. 

Discussing the increasing investment 
required to produce each dollar of 
revenue, he stated that in 1922 the in- 
vestment per dollar of income was 
$4.72, whereas today it is nearly $6. 
Further, in the past ten-year period 
the investment in distribution facilities 
per kilowatt of capacity has increased 
from $56.54 to $79.71, while the distri- 
bution investment per customer in the 
same period has risen from $67.93 to 
nearly $100. These facts reflect the 
expansion of the industry into less 
densely populated territory and stress 
the necessity of cultivating the do- 
mestic field, particularly the small town 
home which can put electric service to 
greater use than the typical metro- 
politan domestic establishment. 

Pointing out the possibilities in this 
field, he said: “The only appliance in 
general use is the electric. iron, with 
94 per cent saturation. Less than half 
our customers are using electric 
vacuum cleaners and only one-third 
are using electric washing machines. 
Hardly a beginning has been made in 
the major load builders; refrigerators 
are in only 10 per cent of the homes, 
ranges in 5 per cent, and electric water 
heaters, which can be used as load 
factor builders, have been placed with 
less than 2 per cent of our customers.” 

Giving examples of the increase that 
might be expected in average annual 
domestic consumption from the place- 
ment of the three main load builders 
on the lines of the utility companies, he 
stated that if an additional 25 per cent 
saturation of range business could be 
developed the average consumption 
would increase from 512 to 856 kw.-hr., 
while an additional 50 per cent satura- 
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tion would raise this figure to 1,200. 
Further, if range, refrigerator and 
water heater business on existing lines 
were increased 25 per cent each, the 
consumption would reach 1,756 kw.-hr. 

In conclusion, he exhorted the com- 
mercial men to study the fundamental 
economics of the business and apply 
that study in their commercial work. 
“By so doing,” he said, “you will raise 
the standard of your work above that 
of ordinary selling of goods to that of 
a technical profession, and you will 
make your positions of more value to 
your companies and to yourselves, and 
of great benefit to your customers.” 
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Medals and Cash Prizes 
Awarded at Third Session 


Thirteen prizes were awarded to em- 
ployees of electric light and power 
companies throughout the country at 
the third general session by W. H. 
Onken, Jr., chairman of the prize 
awards committee, on Thursday 
morning. 

The Doherty prize, consisting of a 
gold medal donated by Henry L. 
Doherty, for the best paper on any 
subject pertaining to the electric light 
and power industry, went to H. G. 
Dooley of the Florida Power and Light 
Company, Miami, for his paper on 
“The Neighborhood Electric Company.” 

The Insull prize of $250 cash, donated 
by Martin J. Insull for the best paper 
dealing with public relations in the 
electric light and power industry, was 
given to Rob Roy Macleod of the 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Mac- 
Leod won this same prize a year ago. 

The McGraw prizes for the three 
best papers on any engineering or 
technical subject relating to the electric 
light and power industry, donated by 
James H. McGraw and consisting of 
$250, $150, and $100, were given to C. 
F. Mowrey, Syracuse Lighting Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., first prize; C. 
L. Avery, New York Power and Light 
Corporation, Albany, N. Y., second 
prize; and E. B. Strowger, Niagara 
Falls Power Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
third prize. 

The Davidson prizes, consisting of 
three cash awards of $250, $150, and 
$100 donated by James E. Davidson for 
the three best papers dealing with com- 
mercial or merchandising problems of 
the industry, went to H. Zinder, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
first; Bayard W. Robertson, The Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston, Boston, Mass., second; and 
William Bliss Harris, Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company, Williams- 
port, Pa., third. 

The Byllesby prizes of three cash 
awards of $250, $150, and $100, donated 
by the Byllesby Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation in memory of 
H. M. Byllesby, for the three best 
papers showing how to increase the 
usefulness of the accountant in the 
public utility industry, were awarded 
to James H. Clawson, Stone & Webster 





Service Corporation, Seattle, first; 
Herman L. Gruehn, United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, sec- 
ond; and Paul R. Enright, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation, Oshkosh, 
Wis., third. 

The Federal prize, consisting of a 
gold medal to be given to the company 
making the greatest contribution in 
electrical advertising and a cash award 
of $1,000 to the individual in that com- 
pany responsible for the achievement, 
donated by the Federal Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago, was awarded as fol- 
lows: Medal to the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and cash to 
H. H. Balkin of that company on be- 
half of himself and associates. 
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Sell Speculative Builder 
Says Earl Whitehorne 


Characterizing as the commercial 
theme of the convention the growing 
desire of commercial men everywhere 
to develop domestic business to a 
greater extent than ever before, Earl 
Whitehorne, assistant vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, discussed selling complete 
home electrification at the Commercial 
Section session Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Whitehorne’s remarks preceded the 
pageant, “Spirit of the Electrified 
Home,” which closed the commercial 
session on this keynote. 

Bringing out forcibly the value of 
domestic load, he stated that the 14 
per cent increase in domestic sales for 
the first quarter of this year had prac- 
tically offset the reduced sales of 
energy to industry in this period of 
slackened business. 

The key man in the attack to achieve 
a universal acceptance of the com- 
pletely electrified home idea, he stated, 
was the speculative builder, who is re- 
sponsible for the erection of 65 per 
cent of all new homes. In conjunction 
with effort on this poimt of attack’ must 
go effort to inspire a public demand for 
the complete equipment that this 
builder does not now provide. Real 
estate men, mortgage brokers, building 
and loan associations, and like influ- 
ences contributing to the financing, 
building, and marketing of dwelling 
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New heads of the P.C.E.A. are 
A. M. Frost, president, and K. 
I. Dazey, secretary 


houses are other factors of importance 
im the drive the industry should make 
toward completely electrifying the 
homes of America. 
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Holding Companies Lauded 
by Martin J. Insull 


Calling attention to the fact that in 
the early days of the light and power 
industry the financial structures of the 
small local companies were generally 
too weak to secure the new capital nec- 
essary to meet the ordinary growth of 
the business, Martin J. Insull, presi- 
dent, Middle West Utilities Company, 
upheld the holding company form of 
corporate organization in an address 
before the third general session on 
Thursday. 


“Holding companies are not confined 
to any one industry,” he said. “They 
can be formed in all branches of busi- 
ness activity. The General Motors 
Company and the United States Steel 
Corporation are both holding com- 
panies. I understand that more than 
half the corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange are holding 
companies.” 


Speaking specifically of the develop- 
ment of the holding companies in the 
electrical industry, he said: “Had the 
holding companies not found the neces- 
sary financial resources to carry on, the 
history of the electric light and power 
industry might have been written very 
differently. 


“Far from holding anything to which 
they are not entitled,” he continued, 
“they have and do supply the equity 
money for their operating companies 
and therefore take the greatest risk of 
the business. Their application to our 
business was for this purpose. I re- 
gret that they did not coin a new title 
for these corporations and call them 
‘electric light and power investment 
companies,’ which describes their func- 
tions far more accurately than the 
term ‘holding companies.’ ” 


Responding to the criticism fre- 
quently expressed that the capitaliza- 
tion of the holding companies and their 
subsidiaries is many times the amount 
of money which the property owned by 
them represents in actual outlay, or in 
fair valuation of the property, he said 
that such a statement can only be due 
to a lack of understanding of the finan- 
cial structure of the operating com- 
panies and the holding companies that 
control them. “By eliminating the 
amount of securities of the operating 
company in the treasury of the holding 
company, it will be found in most cases 
that the aggregate amount of securi- 
ties of both corporations in the hands 
of the public is probably less than the 
total securities issued by the operating 
company alone,” he said. 

“Our historical approach has shown 
that except through the holding com- 
panies’ ownership of the operating 
companies’ common stock, the industry 
could not have been built to its present 
standard at all. The electric industry, 
as we know it today, would not exist.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Insull said: 
“Regulation of the operating company 
with freedom of the holding company 
is to the best interest of the public. 
The public is thus protected against 
monopoly, and has the advantage of the 
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initiative and enterprise that finan- 
cially strong private business brings to 
institutions where its money is in- 
vested.” 


v 


Northwest Co. Doubles 
Average National Sales 


An increase in average annual kilo- 
watt-hour use per domestic customer in 
ten years from 322 to 997 and a drop 
in cost to the customer of from 8.99 
cents per kw.-hr. in 1920 to 3.52 cents 
in 1929, were the benefits cited by V. 
H. Moon, merchandise manager, Pacific 
Power & Light Company, Portland, of 
an aggressively planned merchandis- 





This apparatus, a microphone 
and sensitive sound relay, 
illuminated the Civic Center in 
San Francisco when the siren 
blew on the Richfield plane 


ing program such as has been con- 
ducted by his company in recent years. 
Mr. Moon’s talk, before the Commercial 
Section Wednesday afternoon, was il- 
lustrated by lantern slides of charts 
and graphs giving details of his mer- 
chandising organization and picturiz- 
ing the results obtained. His was a 
plea to “bring merchandising into the 
main tent; it is no longer a side-show.” 
Making it clear that his purpose was 
to show the possibilities inherent in an 
aggressive merchandising policy of 
some kind, he charted comparisons of 
the results achieved in his company 
with national conditions, bringing out 
several significant conclusions as fol- 
lows: While kilowatt-hour sales in 
his company were being tripled, the 
national average increased from 339 to 
502, or 48 per cent, and while the cost 
to the customer had been decreased 61 
per cent in his company, the national 
decrease had been but 16.5 per cent. 
The application of the Pacific com- 
pany average home use to the 
20,000,000 homes now enjoying electric 
service in the United States would in- 
crease the kilowatt-hours used for do- 
mestic service nationally to nineteen 
and a half billion, or nearly double the 
present domestic consumption. Reduc- 
ing this to revenue by applying a hypo- 
thetical 3 cents per kw.-hr. to the dif- 
ferential between the national average 


and his company average, he arrived 
at an increased revenue from this busi- 
ness of approximately $300,000,000 
with a lowering of cost to the customer 
from 6.2 cents to 4.4 cents. 

He concluded: “An enormous national 
market exists for which the capital ex- 
penditure has already been made. 
Greater service at lower cost can be 
rendered by reaching this market. It 
has been and can be reached by ag- 
gressive utility merchandising.” 
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Dead Husband’s Essay Wins 
$10,000 for Widow 


Mrs. Reuben S. Sleight, whose hus- 
band died as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in an airplane accident at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., on Nov. 14, 1927, was pre- 
sented with a check for $10,000 by the 
American Superpower Corporation at 
the third general session. It repre- 
sented a prize offered by the corpor- 
ation for the essay written in 1925 
which forecast most accurately the 
trend of the electric light and power 
industry for the five years ended Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. 

Originally Bonbright & Company, of 
New York, offered in 1925 a number 
of prizes amounting in the aggregate 
to $10,000 for the best contemporary 
reviews and forecasts of the industry. 
The directors of the American Super- 
power Corporation were invited to act 
as judges and they immediately voted 
to supplement the Bonbright prizes 
with an additional single prize of 
$10,000 for the paper submitted in the 
original competition which, “reviewed 
again in 1930, shall appear to have 
most nearly approximated the facts as 
they eventuate.” Mr. Sleight’s paper 
was numbered among the first five 
prize-winners in the original contest 
and this year the judges decided that 
it was entitled to the additional prize. 

At the time the winning paper was 
written, Mr. Sleight was an engineer 
with the Minnesota Tax Commission. 
He subsequently resigned to accept an 
appointment on the engineering staff 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and as an assistant to Mr. Hoover, be- 
ing detailed to work out special water- 
ways problems. It was in this capacity 
that he flew to Montpelier to gather 
advance information in flooded areas. 

Mr. Sleight was a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and during the 
war he served as an officer in both the 
Signal Corps and the Air Service. In 
announcing the award the directors 
of the American Superpower Corpor- 
ation said: 

“His essay, in the judgment of the 
board, is worthy of an enthusiastic 
tribute. The judges consider that it 
treats, in an adequate fashion, prac- 
tically all phases of the development 
of the industry, that no important er- 
rors of judgment are displayed, and 
that the author ventured a considerable 
number of statistical forecasts that now 
exhibit remarkably small deviations 
from the actual data. 
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Electrical Dollar’s Worth Compared With 
Dollar Value of Other Commodities 


OINTING out that the days when 

“Ingersoll bragged about his dollar 
watch, Scripps about his penny news- 
paper and Tom Marshall was still en- 
joying the five-cent cigar,” have gone 
forever, and stating that electric rates 
are universally substantially less than 
they were in those days, Edwin Gruhl, 
a vice-president of the N.E.L.A., and 
vice-president and general manager of 
The North American Company, pre- 
sented to the third general session of 
the convention on Thursday morning 
some striking comparisons between the 
value of the electric dollar and the 
value of other dollars, such as the 
clothing dollar, the food dollar, the rent 
dollar and even the business-of-govern- 
ment dollar. 

Referring humorously to the present 
size of the paper dollar bill, Mr. Gruhl 
said: “It seems that the new dollar 
bills have been cut to a size correspond- 
ing to what they would buy now as 
compared with 1914,” to which he 
added that the present dollar has a 
purchasing power of but 58 cents in 
buying the ordinary necessities of life, 
as compared with the dollar of 1914. 

Describing the series of almost unin- 
terrupted annual reductions in the 
average price of a kilowatt-hour of 
electricity, he said: “Due to this low- 
ered price the electric dollar in the 
home now has a buying power of $1.36, 
more than double the buying power of 
the 58-cent cost-of-living dollar. In 
other words, if the electric dollar were 
engraved on a size corresponding to its 
buying power it would be over twice 
the size of our present dollar bills.” He 
called attention to the fact that this 
comparison is based only on prices of 
electric energy, and said that if in- 
creased efficiencies of lamps and house- 
hold appliances together with their re- 
duced cost were taken into account, “we 
would have to quadruple rather than 
double the size of the dollar bill.” 

Discussing the cost of other com- 
modities, Mr. Gruhl said that while the 
food bill comprises over 43 per cent of 
the family budget, the present dollar 
will now buy only 64 cents’ worth of 
food compared with 1914. The clothing 
bill is 13 per cent of the family budget 
but the clothing dollar is worth today 
but 59 cents. The house rental dollar 
is worth 66 cents; the doctor’s care 
dollar less than 50 cents; the drug 
dollar 64 cents; the candy dollar 59 
cents; the school text-book dollar 57 
cents; and the magazine and news- 
paper reading matter dollar but 56 
cents, based on 1914 values. 

Turning to the cost of advertising, 
he described it as “a component in the 
cost of nearly every item in our lives 
from infant attire to burial equipment. 

Advertising space in both news- 
paper and magazine fields generally 
costs more today than it did in 1914. 
For daily newspapers, one dollar today 
will buy only as much advertising space 
as 53 cents would buy in 1914. 
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The electric dollar then is worth more 
than 2% times the newspaper adver- 
tising dollar and 50 per cent more than 
the magazine advertising dollar.” 
Referring to the “tax dollar,” Mr. 
Gruhl showed that the aggregate cost 
of government — federal, state and 
local—has increased from $135 per 
family in 1913 to $460 per family in 
1929, or 3% times the cost of 1913. 
“Governmental expenditures last year 
alone were $2,000,000,000 more than 
the total amount now invested in the 
electric industry,” he said. “While 
$1,000,000,000 is being added to the 
electric light and power industry’s 





Edwin Gruhl, vice-president, 
N.E.L.A. 


property investment this year, 
$13,000,000,000 is being spent for gov- 
ernment.” He described the analyses 
of governmental expenditures made by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, in which it was found that 
more than half a billion dollars, or 
more than one-tenth of the total ex- 
penditures of local governments in the 
United States, represents waste, and 
could be saved each year without 
diminution either in quality or quan- 
tity of governmental services now 
rendered.” 

In conclusion, he said: “In 1913 the 
average cost of government per family 
was six times the average family elec- 
tric bill; last year it was nearly fifteen 
times the average electric bill of $31. 
That is, for each dollar a customer 
spends for household electric service he 
ha to pay nearly $15 in taxes for the 
cost of government. These facts give 
food for sober thought.” 
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State Regulation Upheld 
by W. A. Prendergast 


Emphatically denying that state 
regulation of - public utilities is in 
danger of being abandoned, but stating 
that it has protected the public in- 
terest, William A. Prendergast, former 
chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York, spoke before the 
general session on June 19. His views 





were substantiated by William J. 
Hagenah, vice-president of the Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Corpora- 
tion, who said that “there is no finer 
illustration of how the interests of the 
people are best served by economically 
sound legislation than that presented 
by the regulation of utilities.” 

Explaining that public interest re- 
quires that rates should be fair and 
reasonable, Mr. Prendergast said that 
this means “that the expenses of ren- 
dering service should be equitably dis- 
tributed upon each class of customers. 
Those whose patronage is compensatory 
should not be burdened with the cost of 
rendering service to those whose busi- 
ness is non-compensatory. A better 
equalization of charges has always been 
practiced in the electric industry than 
among other utilities; although even in 
that industry it has been well known 
that better equalized rates which will 
prove a stimulus to greater usage of 
current may be devised and are being 
constantly developed.” 

He complained that state govern- 
ments “have been reluctant to provide 
adequate financial support for the con- 
duct of the work of the commissions. 
To the extent that this absence of sup- 
port has restricted the operations of 
the commissions,” he said, “the ap- 
propriating authorities, legislatures, 
and governors are chargeable with the 
blame and responsibility. They are also 
responsible for failure to increase the 
powers of the commissions from time 
to time, as public necessity suggests.” 

Asking the question, “Who wants 
public ownership and operation?” Mr. 
Prendergast presented “positive evi- 
dence that communities which have fol- 
lowed the idea of public ownership are 
rapidly abandoning it for private 
operation, and many cannot generate 
as economically as private companies.” 


Mr. Hagenah, following on the pro- 
gram, listed three outstanding bene- 
ficial objects accomplished by state 
regulation: First, the amazing expan- 
sion of the industry; second, the. de- 
velopment of centralized utility control 
and management; and, third, the great 
public benefits that have resulted there- 
from. “The facts pertaining to these 
subjects,” he said, “show that the 
power industry has become a truly 
service industry.” 


He went on to say that “every con- 
tract between a holding company or 
management organization and its oper- 
ating subsidiaries is subject to the 
closest scrutiny by the state. Parent 
companies can obtain no _ profits 
through their control of the stock of 
the operating units by the collection of 
management fees, construction charges 
or new stock issues, except with the 
knowledge and approval of the states. 
No wrong can come to any customer 
from utility service supplied under the 
direction of a central organization so 
long as the character of the service in 
each community and the rates to be 
charged are prescribed by competent 
state authorities and the issuance of 
securities of the operating companies 
is subject to public inquiry and ap- 
proval.” 
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Harry Reid Makes Strong Plea for Vigorous 
Public Relations Activities 


A FORCEFUL appeal for honest, 
diligently prosecuted public rela- 
tions activities was made by Harry 
Reid, president, National Electric 
Power Company, New York, in ad- 
dressing the convention on Thursday, 
June 19. 

“It should be interesting,” said Mr. 
Reid, “to glance back in retrospect over 
the past ten years and see the high- 
spots of the socialist and radical at- 
tacks upon our industry. In this con- 
nection, I strongly urge that you read 
the book entitled ‘The Radical Cam- 
paign Against American Industry’ 
which was recently issued by the 
N.E.L.A. and which contains convinc- 
ing evidence prepared by Judge Wea- 
dock in connection with the hearing 





Harry Reid, chairman, Public Rela- 
tions National Section, N.E.L.A. 


before the Federal Trade Commission. 
What do the 96 pages of this book 
show? Among other things, they 
prove: 

“1. That for over ten years a cam- 
paign has been waged by the Socialist 
party and related organizations for the 
‘gradual socialization of industry’ by 
demoralization methods; 

“2. That after the costly failure of 
government railroad operation during 
the war, these socialistic groups at- 
tacked our industry by hostile propa- 
ganda and publicity urging government 
ownership and operation; 

“3. That this propaganda campaign 
was carried into schools and colleges 
through pamphlets and paid lectures, 
‘many years before any public utility 
publicity bureau in this country ever 
made the least effort to reach these 
channels’; 

“4. That the first suggestion that 

electric power be made a political issue 
sprang from a meeting of various ele- 
ments—including the Socialist party, 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 
the Public Ownership League, and the 
Non-Partisan League—in Chicago in 
February, 1922; 
“5. That these anti-business groups 
advocated the destruction of constitu- 
tional government by giving Congress 
the power to repass any measure 
which the Supreme Court declared un- 
constitutional ; 
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“6. That after the repudiation of 
these doctrines by the American peo- 
ple in 1924, these same groups con- 
tinued their campaign of hostile pub- 
licity against the utilities; 

“7, That these anti-business groups 
have maintained a lobby in Washington 
which has boasted of its influence with 
newspapers; 

“8. That these groups have used the 
frank of a United States Senator to 
circulate their attacks against the utili- 
ties at public expense. 

“We cannot stop the campaign of 
the radicals, but we can in large meas- 
ure offset its etfects. We can give the 
public the industry’s side of the ques- 
tion—facts and still more facts. We 
have been placed on the defensive; our 
hand is forced. A radical campaign 
that goes unanswered long cannot fail 
to create widespread confusion and mis- 
understanding; and misunderstanding 
is just what many of our critics are 
seeking to create in the mind of the 
public. The vast majority of people 
will judge us fairly if they have both 
sides of the question presented to them. 
But, if they read and hear only the 
message of our critics, can we blame 
them for doubting our motives, our 
honesty, our efficiency, our reliability 
and our fairness? 

“We must offset this far-reaching 
campaign waged against our industry 
if we are to safeguard the industry 
whose amazing growth we have wit- 
nessed firsthand during the years of our 
own connection with it. Principles are 
at stake. Investments are at stake. 
Efficiency and economy are at stake. 
Justice and fair play are at stake. In- 
dividual initiative is at stake. The 
very future of our business—of private 
business itself—is at stake. Ladies and 
gentlemen—the whole issue is a tre- 
mendous one. And it is clear-cut 
beyond question. 


“Our hands are forced and we have 
no choice. The issue that confronts us 
is stronger today than ever before. 
This is no time for vacillation. It is 
no time for alibis. It is no time for 
making concessions to the radicals. It 
is no time for turning our backs either 
because we are afraid to face the issue 
or because we do not know how to face 
the issue. What our industry calls for 
today is action—courageous, intelliggnt, 
persistent, widespread.” 


In closing his address, Mr. Reid said 
that “we fall short of our duty as 
utility executives if we confine our ef- 
forts to listening to addresses or read- 
ing articles on the various aspects of 
our national public relations situation 
and then forget the matter. es ds 
Our goal is to have the public know 
us as we are and not as our critics 
claim we are. 

“Let us give and keep giving the 
public the facts. Let us serve and keep 
serving the public in the best possible 
manner. Let us introduce and keep 
introducing improvements and new 


features. Let us train and keep train- 
ing our employees. Let us understand 
and keep understanding human nature. 
These are the things that build and 
maintain good public relations. With- 
out them, we simply multiply our own 
difficulties. Why should we do that?” 
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Answer Critics With Facts 
Says J. F. Owens 


Stating frankly that the electrical 
industry “must admit that in the last 
three or four years we have lost some 
of the esteem in which we were held by 
those whom we serve,” and urging that 
the charges of its critics be answered 
with facts “through the spoken word, 
through the written word and in the 
press over our names,” J. F. Owens, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, in an address before the Public 
Relations Section on Thursday after- 
noon, said that that section of the 
National Electric Light Association 
should be the most important branch 
of its activities. 


“There is, in many quarters, without 
question, a feeling of suspicion. It has 
not yet developed into distrust, but is, 
rather, one of apprehension. I think it 
is fair to state the public in general 
wants to believe in us; wants to be- 
lieve that we are doing an honest job. 
I think it is also true that the public 
has a very hazy idea of the job we have 
done and are doing.” 

After reviewing extensively the ac- 
complishments of the industry he con- 
tinued: “We are being pilloried by the 
Carl Thompsons, the Norman Thomases, 
and others whose criticisms find ready 
acceptance in the press of today. Does 
the constructive work of the past 45 
years, the record of the past ten years 
in the electrical industry justify such 
criticisms? You and I know that the 
contributions to society made by the 
electrical industry; that its record in 
reduced cost of operation; its record of 
reduction of reserve capacity through 
interconnection; its economies of dis- 
tribution and management that have 
been passed on to the public through 
reduced rates; its encouragement and 
promotion through inventive genius 
and research, far overbalance all mis- 
takes of judgment and errors of omis- 
sion and commission that have been 
made. Why is it that the Thomases 
and the Thompsons can inspire page 
after page of criticism, while the mar- 
velous record of 45 years of achieve- 
ment is forgotten?” 

Insisting that the record of the in- 
dustry is worth telling, Mr. Owens con- 
cluded: “There is more at stake than 
merely the question as to whether or 
not this business of ours shall continue 
to lead the van of American business 
enterprise. There is the question as to 
whether or not the principle of indi- 
divual initiative and enterprise, as con- 
trasted with political management shall 
continue to be the principle that has 
made American business enterprise the 
envy of the world.” 
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Coffin Medal Awarded to 
New Jersey Utility 


The Charles A. Coffin Medal, offered 
each year by the Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation to the company which, dur- 
ing the previous year, has made the 
most distinguished contribution to the 
development of electric light and power 
for the convenience of the public and 
the benefit of the industry, has been 
awarded this year to the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey. 

In its analysis of the application for 
the award the committee lists 95 ac- 
complishments contributing to the rea- 
sons why it was decided that this com- 
pany had made the most distinguished 
contribution under the terms estab- 
lished by the Coffin Foundation. One 
of the most interesting of these is that, 
during 1929, only one complaint was 
filed for each 11,000 meters in service, 
while the total number of complaints 
was 25 per cent less than in 1928. No 
complaints concerning radio interfer- 
ence were filed with the United States 
Radio Inspector during the year. 

As its outstanding accomplishment, 
the company offered the development of 
its system, by interconnection, with a 
consequent increase in capacity at a 
lower investment cost. It operates in a 
highly populated and industralized area 
of medium physical size, all of its gen- 
erating plants being steam operated. 
At a period when sales of electric 
energy increased 120 per cent, the dis- 
tribution department personnel _in- 
creased but 50 per cent, owing to im- 
provement in management and system. 

During the year the company spent 
$3,500,000 in placing overhead lines 
underground. In addition, its street 
pole lines were much improved in ap- 
pearance by keeping off posters and by 
the installation of new street lamp 
brackets. 

The company actively participates in 
civic affairs throughout its territory, 
both as a company and through its em- 
ployees. Safety work has extended to 
schools, churches, police and fire de- 
partments; groups of various organi- 
zations were encouraged to visit the 
power plants; assistance was given to 
all local celebrations. 

Training and vocational schools, as 
well as special technical courses, were 
maintained for the benefit of all classes 
of employees. Two schools have been 
established, one at each end of the ter- 
ritory, for the general training course, 
new employees being required to attend 
for a period of a month, while old em- 
ployees are permitted to attend as 
vacancies occur. There are courses in 
equipment study for power station em- 
ployees, vocational training for com- 
mercial department employees, courses 
for substation operators, installation 
and maintenance men, line foremen, 
meter readers, cable splicers, appliance 
salesmen, power salesmen and innum- 
erable others. All permanent employees 
are eligible to sick and death benefits, 
pensions, medical dispensary, and life 
insurance at the rate of 50 cents per 
$1,000. 
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New Jersey Man Wins 
Speaking Contest 


Winning his way to first place among 
4,200 entrants in the national public 
speaking contest conducted by the Pub- 
lic Relations Section of the N.E.L.A., 
F. E. Mahon, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Company, Morristown, N. J., was 
selected by the judges to receive first 
prize at the finals conducted at the 
Thursday afternoon session of the Pub- 
lic Relations Section. Mr. Mahon’s 
award consists of a three months’ tour 
of Europe with all expenses paid. As 
winner of second prize in the contest 
Guy Hurlbutt, Georgia Power Company, 
Jonesboro, Ga., was presented with 
$500, and S. A. Lipscomb, Jr., Virginia 
Electric Power Company, Petersburg, 
Va., received $250 as winner of the 
third prize. Preston S. Arkwright, 
president, Georgia Power Company, 
and chairman of the public policy com- 
mittee, presented the winners with the 
awards. 

Acting as judges in the finals were 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
board, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company; Dr. Robert 
Sproule, president, University of Cal- 
ifornia; and W. H. Onken, Jr. of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Onken acted in 
the place of Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, who was absent 
from the session when the speeches 
were heard. 
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Public Policy Committee 
Pledges Continued Service 


The report of the Public Policy Com- 
mittee, as presented by its chairman, 
Preston S. Arkwright, president, Geor- 
gia Power Company, Atlanta, before 
the public policy session of the conven- 
tion Thursday evening, discussed broad 
major policies of the utility industry, 
as summarized below: 

In answer to certain criticism of 
the industry on account of its remark- 
able growth and present size, the re- 
port said: “All the canons of economics 
indicate that in the public utility bus- 
iness consolidations and mass produc- 
tion are prerequisites to sound growth 
and low cost of serivce.” In further 
discussing this subject with particular 
reference to the policy of interconnec- 
tion long advocated by the committee, 
the report stated: “Reliable, abundant 
and low-cost power is vital to the na- 
tion’s industries, communities, homes 
and farms. This quality of service is 
in turn dependent on large scale pro- 
duction and managerial, financial and 
technical ability which large companies 
alone can command.” 


Stating that reliability and price of 
electric service had been such that, 
since 1919, 13,000,000 hp. in motors 
had been connected, the committee re- 
affirmed its policy of pledging the in- 
dustry’s best efforts to back the nation’s 
industries “with the best and most 
economical power supply that science 





and business integrity and acumen can 
provide.” 

On the subject of electric service for 
the present 20,000,000 homes now being 
served in the country, the report cited 
that the use of electricity had increased 
70 per cent in the last five years, 
whereas the price had decreased 15 per 
cent, and said: “Rate schedules 
throughout the nation are in constant 
process of simplification and reduction. 
Those which permit larger use at lower 
prices are rapidly being adopted. 

Asserting that under state regula- 
tion electric service has expanded and 





Preston S. Arkwright, chairman 
Public Policy Section, N.E.L.A. 


rates have decreased, the report indi- 
cated that to continue to be effective 
regulation should be exercised as 
closely as possible to the consumer, 
“whether the utility company be large 
or small; whether this company gener- 
ates the electricity in its own power 
house or transmits it from a distance; 
whether the company procures it from 
within or without the state.” Further 
on this subject the report pointed out 
the fact that the 1924 recommendation 
to avoid so far as possible appeal to the 
courts had been generally put into 
practice during the past six years. 


Continuous experimentation and re- 
search, said the report, had constantly 
improved service, and the committee 
re-pledged the industry to “a policy 
of vigorous and constant research.” 

Commenting on the contsruction pro- 
gram for 1930 pledged to the country 
at the White House conference early 
this year, when estimates placed the 
amount of new work projected at 
$865,000,000, the report said that the 
industry would actually exceed this 
capital expenditure this year, and that 
the amount would exceed one billion 
dollars. In this connection it was 
pointed out that expenditures had been 
$5,000,000,000 in the last five years and 
that the total investment now amounted 
to $11,000,000,000. It is estimated that 
if the requirements of the nation in the 
next ten years are to be adequately 
met the output of electricity will have 
to be doubled by 1940. 


A plea for a continuance of public 
confidence concluded the report. 
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Owen D. Young Discusses American Surplus 
and Tariff at Thursday Open Meeting 


EALING with the place of 
America’s surpluses in the scheme 
of world economics, Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company, told the public policy 
session on Thursday evening that “our 
surpluses are a kind of governor of our 
economic engine. Either they blow off 
at the appropriate time or the engine 
blows up.” Ten thousand in the audi- 
torium heard the talk and countless 
others listened in over the N.B.C. coast 
stations. 
Mr. Young opened his talk by saying 
that he had no intention of speaking 





Owen D. Young, chairman of the 

boards of General Electric Company 

and Radio Corporation of America, 

delivered the main address at the 
convention 


“on the specific controversies which are 
now raging in the public utility field.” 
His subject, he said, is “the problem of 
our American surplus.” Replying to 
his own question as to what surpluses 
we have to deal with, he listed the agri- 
cultural surplus as the first and most 
conspicuous of all. “The proper hand- 
ling of that problem,” he said, “has a 
direct bearing on, and one may say is 
the key to farm relief.” 

Continuing on this subject he said: 

“We attempt to develop a specific 
measure of farm relief and then we 
find that our efforts are neutralized by 
other national policies or activities en- 
tirely inconsistent with it. Let us take 
this problem of farm relief. There is 
no longer any mystery in any one’s 
mind as to what the problem is. There 
is confusion only as to how to deal with 
it. Our agricultural problem arises 
from the fact that in many of our im- 
portant lines we produce more than we 
consume. Consumption cannot be ma- 
terially increased. Thin figures require 
not more wheat but less. Short skirts 
require not more textiles but less. Diets 
require not more meat but less—and 
what are we to do with the surplus? 

“The production of that surplus can- 
not be closely controlled. It lies not 
only in the hands of the farmer who 
plants, but in the hands of that Provi- 
dence which brings the rain and the 
sun and the wind at proper or improper 
intervals. No intelligence of human 
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beings is large enough to adjust our 
agricultural production to consumption 
in our domestic markets. Well, what 
shall we do with our surplus of wheat 
or cotton, or what you please? 

“We must get rid of it. Either we 
must burn it at home or sell it abroad. 
If America starts to burn surplus 
wheat when people are hungry else- 
where in the world, that fire will start 
a conflagration which we cannot stop. 
If America burns surplus cotton when 
men are underclothed elsewhere in the 
world, that fire will start a conflagra- 
tion which we cannot stop. There is no 
way out except to market this surplus 
where men are hungry and where men 
are underclothed.” 

Other surpluses discussed by Mr. 
Young were the raw material surplus 
outside the field of agriculture, the in- 
dustrial surplus which he said means 
“more manufactured goods than our 
people can consume,” the exportable 
surplus of services such as “technical 
information, managerial and manufac- 
turing experience, banking, insurance 
and other services, which can be ren- 
dered to other nations without dimin- 
ishing our usable supply at home, and 
our surplus of earnings over expendi- 
tures.” 

“All of these questions ‘are not un- 
related to the tariff,’” he said. “Again, 
I mean a tariff policy as distinguished 
from a tariff bill.” He then explained 
his discussion of them by saying that 
“no other industry so quickly reflects 
the general prosperity of the country 
as the power and light industry of the 
United States.” 

After discussing the fact that growth 
in the electrical industry is never 
measured in terms of curtailment but 
in terms of lack of growth, Mr. Young 
returned to the problem of American 
surpluses and what to do with them. 
“Let me first say that it is one problem 
and not a series of problems,” he said. 
“Whether the surplus is in wheat, cop- 
per, cotton, oil, automobiles, or unem- 
ployed plants and men, it is one prob- 
lem from the standpoint of large prin- 
ciples and general policy. We must 
first of all decide what our national 
policy is to be with regard to our sur- 
plus, and not until that is done can we 
hope to establish measures of effective 
relief for our surpluses in any par- 
ticular field. One reason why our 
thinking has been confused and our 
efforts have not been fruitful in dealing 
with a particular problem such as farm 
relief, is because we have not estab- 
lished a consistent national policy.” 


Taking up the question of unemploy- 
ment, he said “the idleness of men who 
wish to work is the most dangerous 
surplus which can exist in any country. 
Its paralyzing blight reaches not into 
our economics alone, but goes much 
further. We must learn how to deal 
with this kind of surplus. It is the 
same problem as our agricultural sur- 
plus but it should be easier to deal 


with. It is ridiculous to speak of un- 
employment as a necessary condition 
of human society. It is nothing more 
than a maladjustment of its machinery. 
It is a blot on our intelligence. It isa 
drain on our sympathy. It is a pro- 
moter of charity which affects disad- 
vantageously both those who give and 
those who receive.” 

Turning to international relations, 
Mr. Young stated emphatically that 
“the people of America, and particu- 
larly the farmers with their agricul- 
tural surplus and the wage earners 
with unemployment, must learn that 
the solution of their problem lies, not 
in a narrow isolation of America from 
the rest of the world, not in an isola- 
tion of our economic structure, but in 
the broadening of our interests, the 
extension of our aid, the development 
of our credit machinery, the improve- 
ment of economic conditions of other 
folks in order that they may buy what 
we so badly need to sell. 

“The enemies of the rapid realization 
of that desired end in America are sus- 
picion, a narrowness of sympathy and 
point of view, both political and eco- 
nomic, a tendency to treat other peo- 
ples as our economic enemies rather 
than our friends, a threatening nation- 
alism which in its extremes is danger- 
ous to peace and good-will. All of these 
things are too often played upon for 
selfish ends by racketeers both in 
economics and in politics. This country 
and the world has no use for them. 
Racketeers in finance are not one whit 
better—in same cases they are worse— 
than the gun-men who likewise take 
their toll from society. At least it may 
be said of the latter that they show 





This 50-kw. lamp, the largest 

incandescent light ever made, 

was part of the electric display 

in the Civic Center. By means 

of relay equipment it was made 

to flash on and off at intervals 
of ten minutes 
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physical courage. And the political 
racketeer is no better than the rest.” 

Attacking what he called the “habit 
in certain quarters to malign the so- 
called ‘international bankers,’” he 
made the statement that these inter- 
national bankers “have done more in 
the last ten years, and will do more in 
the next ten, for the relief of our 
farmers and our industry than all the 
government agencies which have been 
or can be employed in fact, 
either international finance and credit 
must be developed to a much greater 
degree than now, or our tariff will have 
to go if we wish to sell our agricul- 
tural and industrial surplus abroad.” 

In closing he said: “When our 
political policy in international affairs 
becomes co-operative in spirit, which 
need not involve us in entanglements or 
alliances; when our economic policy 
looks to the economic development of 
the world as a whole and the improve- 
ment of living standards and consum- 
ing power of peoples everywhere; when 
our tariff and our treaties are made 
to evidence this spirit (because we are 
under suspicion now) then we may 
hope for effective plans for farm relief, 
for reduction of our surplus of raw 
materials and manufactured goods, for 
relief of unemployment, and for what 
is most important of all, a better spirit 
of all nations towards us and toward 
each other.” 
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No Forbes Award in 
Public Relations Contest 


Because no first-class exhibit was 
deemed to have been made in the Public 
Relations Contest for which an award 
is offered annually by B. C. Forbes of 
the Hearst publications and Forbes 
Magazine, the award has been with- 
held this year. 





Crossing the Sacramento River 
on the world’s largest train 
ferry, delegates on the Blue 
Special got their first glimpse 
of San Francisco Bay life 
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The reasons which prompted this de- 
cision are contained in the following 
letter written by Mr. Forbes to M. S. 
Sloan, president of the N.E.L.A.: 


DEAR Mr. SLOAN: 


Is it that the Washington politicians have 
been giving the electric light and power in- 
dustry so much publicity that hardly any 
companies aspire to additional publicity by 
winning the Forbes public service cup? 
This year, for reasons which I think I can 
fully understand, there has been evidenced 
by members of your association little eager- 
ness to tell all about the methods employed 
by them to cultivate understanding and 
good will. The result is that no first-class 
exhibit has been received, and that conse- 
quently a cup can scarcely be awarded on 
this occasion. I hope and believe, however, 
that long before this time next year your 
industry will cease to receive the kind of 
publicity it has been receiving in Washing- 
ton, and that many of your member com- 
panies will again vie with one another in 
their efforts to permit the right kind of 
public relations, and in receiving due recog- 
nition for their worthy work. 


Yours sincerely, 
B. C. FORBES. 
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Messages Circle Globe 
In Record Time 


Sending 34 words around the world 
by co-ordinated telegraph and cable 
lines in only 5% min., eclipsing any 
previous record by at least 2% min., 
was the feat of the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company in a high-speed com- 
munication demonstration at the public 
policy session on Thursday night. The 
earlier record of 8 min. was established 
in 1927 when ten words were sent 
around the world, a distance of approx- 
imately 25,000 miles. 


Preston S. Arkwright, chairman of 
the Public Policy Committee, sent the 
telegram to Matthew S. Sloan, 
N.E.L.A. president, who was seated on 
the auditorium stage but a few feet 
away from Mr. Arkwright. The mes- 
sage was started at 10:58 and was de- 
livered at 11:05%, after having trav- 
eled through an entire day in its flight 
around the globe. It had started on 
Thursday, ran into Friday, and re- 
turned on Thursday. 


The route of the message, as de- 
scribed by Clinton B. Allsop, vice- 
president of the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company, was from the audi- 
torium to the main offices in San Fran- 
cisco and then by Commercial Pacific 
cables through Honolulu, Midway 
Islands, and Guam to Shanghai, China. 
From Shanghai it went over the lines 
of the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany across Siberia to Leingrad, and 
thence to London. From there it was 
relayed by pneumatic tubes to the cable 
office, under the Atlantic to New York, 
and across the United States to San 
Francisco to be handed to Mr. Sloan 
in the auditorium. 


Other communication wonders were 
shown to the convention during the 





evening. As a surprise feature, a tele- 
photoed picture of Thomas Edison an- 
swering an N.E.L.A. telegram of good 
wishes and the answer in Edison’s own 
handwriting were flashed on a screen. 
The picture of Edison was 18 ft. high 
and 14 ft. wide. 

Earlier, eight telegrams had been 
dispatched to various parts of the 
world; one to Hon. Dwight Davis, 
governor-general of the Philippines, at 
Manila; one to Pah Hang Loh, man- 
aging director of the Shanghai Power 
Company; another to Russell H. Bal- 
lard, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Ltd., who is in 
Badennauheim, Germany; still another 
to the S.S. Acquitania, somewhere on 
the Atlantic Ocean; Ambassador 





Colonel A. H. Griswold, vice-presi- 
dent Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company 


Walter E. Edge received one in Paris; 
the chairman of the Electricity Board 
of England, Sir Andrew Duncan, was 
the recipient of one in London; an- 
other was received by Hertitzka Mauro, 
chairman of the Argentina Electrical 
Association, in Buenos Aires; and the 
last one was sent to the S.S. Sonoma 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

Answers to all of these telegrams 
were delivered to the auditorium in 
periods of time ranging from 8 min. 
for the Argentine cable to 22 min. for 
the one to Germany. Some 1,500 words 
were sent in all, and the total elapsed 
time was but 107 min. 

In commenting on the demonstra- 
tions, Col. A. H.. Griswold, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company.and executive vice- 
president of the- Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company, predicted that radio 
soon would find popular use as a long 
distance communicative medium be- 
cause of its directness and speed. 

“Modern communications,” he said 
further, “give to the ordinary man al- 
most unlimited facilities for the control 
of space and time and the interchange 
of ideas. The modern executive handles 
a volume of business which would have 
been beyond comprehension a few years 
ago, but I prophesy that the load 
which he carries today will be insig- 
nificant with the load that he can just 
as easily carry tomorrow with the ad- 
vent of improvement in communi- 
cations.” 
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Monthly Bill Is Cited 
as Chief Customer Contact 


Stressing the fact that the only 
point of contact which the light and 
power company has with most of its 
customers is through the monthly bill, 
W. R. Emerson, Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, chairman of the Ac- 
counting National Section, urged the 





General Electric triumvirate: 
J. A. Kahn (left), manager 
General Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, Salt Lake; S. E. 
Gates (center), manager Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Los 
Angeles; J. G. Barry (right), 
vice-president General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


importance of uniform accounting, 
when he spoke at the third general 
session. 

“Accounting is at least one of the 
several important factors which have 
permitted so-called big business to grow 
to its present gigantic proportions,” he 
said. “It may even be justly claimed 
that it would have been practically im- 
possible for those captains of industry 
who have been credited with great suc- 
cess as producers and organizers to 
have achieved their successes without 
the advancement that has been made in 
the science of accounting. 

“Continued study has been applied 
to simplification of forms and records, 
and to co-ordinating the results of all 
departmental activities of the operat- 
ing companies. The care and atten- 
tion given by accountants to methods 
of maintaining customers’ records and 
billing has been a most important 
factor in improving customers’ rela- 


tions. The only point of contact with 
many of our customers is through the 
monthly bill. 

“Public utility service, to be of great 
value, must be of highest quality, fair 
price and widest availability, which is 
another way of saying that it should be 
kept up to the most recent standards 
of an ever improving technique, thus 
lending greater opportunities to the 


accountants to be of service to the in- 
dustry; and if all who may claim a con- 
nection have and retain the proper 
regard for its high ideals, it is a cer- 
tainty that it will continue to advance 
to an enviable position in the economic 
structure of the world. Such an atti- 
tude would result in a striving for in- 
dividual proficiency in whatever ac- 
counting work might be performed. 


Paul M. Downing Paints Graphic Picture 
of Western Conditions for Delegates 


PEAKING before the final session 

of the convention, P. M. Downing, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
spoke upon the subject, “Electrical De- 
velopment in the West and Its Future.” 
He pointed out that “the development 
of the electrical industry on the Pacific 
Coast has taken place under conditions 
peculiar to itself. It began a little 
more than 40 years ago at a time when 
we were struggling with an inadequate 
and high-priced fuel supply. Coal had 
to be imported from points as far 
away as England and Australia. Oil 
was not being produced in sufficient 
quantities to make it available at prices 
that would justify its use, and natural 
gas as a fuel was still unknown.” 

In speaking of the growth of the in- 
dustry in this territory, Mr. Downing 
mentioned the installed hydro capacity 
on the Pacific Coast which now totals 
2,810,000 kw., the transmission mileage 
which now totals 25,500 miles of trans- 
mission lines from 10,000 to 220,000 
volts, the capital invested in electric 
systems which now amounts to $1,200,- 
000,000 and which is now drawing at 
a rate in excess of $130,000,000 an- 
nually. 

In commenting upon the manner in 
which the industry in the West has 
met its obligation to provide electric 
service, Mr. Downing pointed out that 
90 per cent of all the homes of the 
Pacific Coast territory are wired for 
electricity, that 2,500,000 domestic cus- 





High up in the Canadian Rockies, this group of delegates on the 

“Green Special” came upon this “white coal” with which they were 

so familiar. It may have been cold up there, but the men still cling 
to their straw hats 


tomers have a connected load averaging 
more than 2 kw. per customer, that 
150,000 homes are equipped with elec- 
tric ranges, 45,000 with electric water 
heaters, and 250,000 with electric re- 
frigerators. He stated that “the 
records of twenty of the larger power 
companies show that the average do- 
mestic consumption in 1929 was 812 
kw.-hr. per consumer, as compared with 
507 for the average of the United 
States.” 

Other subjects touched upon by Mr. 
Downing in his effort to give a cross- 





Guy C. Earl (left), president of 

the Great Western Power Com- 

pany of California, tells Edwin 

Gruhl, vice-president of the 

North American Company, that 

convention weather is typical 
of San Francisco 


section of Western conditions for the 
benefit of visiting delegates included 
the problem of rural electrification, oil 
field service, and industrial electrifica- 
tion. He spoke biefly also of the 
activities of the regulatory commissions 
of the Western states and touched 
upon the problems incident to the merg- 
ing of electric service companies in 
competing areas. He discussed briefly 
the political ownership activities which 
came to the surface in the 1922, 1924, 





Paul Downing, vice-president 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, and E. B. Criddle, 
past president of the P.C.E.A. 
and vice-president of The 
Southern Sierras Power 
Company 
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and 1926 campaigns in the State of 
California, the purpose of which was to 
attempt to put the state into the power 
business through the authorization of 
an issue of $500,000,000 worth of bonds 


for that purpose. He touched upon 
similar schemes that had been at- 
tempted in other Western states and 
cited their defeat by public vote as an 
evidence of the basically satisfactory 
service being rendered by existing elec- 
tric utilities. 

He said: “The electrical industry on 
the Pacific Coast is opposed to public 
ownership of utilities but it is strongly 
in favor of their ownership by the pub- 
lic. The truth of the matter is that 
most of the electric companies in the 
Western states are owned by the public, 
brought about by the wide-spread dis- 
tribution of securities and the strict 
regulation of service, rates and security 
issues by public authority. The cus- 
tomer ownership idea originated in 
California and this state leads all 
others in the number of stockholders 
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Just why Dave Harris, vice- 
president of General Electric 
Supply Corporation, is con- 
gratulating Harry Glosser, of 
Hubbard & Company is a secret 


obtained by the sale of stock direct to 
consumers.” 

In closing Mr. Downing called atten- 
tion to the fact that “we realize the 
vital importance of electric service to 
the progress of our communities and 
our best efforts are and will be di- 
rected toward meeting our service ob- 
ligation. Our goal is electric service 
for every home, factory and farm, and 
we are making an earnest effort to 
reach that goal through efficiency and 
economy in construction and operation 
and through service policies that recog- 
nize the mutual relationship that exists 
between the industry and the public it 
serves.” 
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N.E.L.A. Appoints Officers 
for Administrative Year 


W. A. Jones, Cities Service Company, 
New York, was elected president of the 
National Electric Light Association for 
the administrative year 1930-31, fol- 
lowing the report of the nominating 
committee presented at the last gen- 
eral session of the convention, Friday 
morning. At the same time the com- 
mittee presented’ the names of the fol- 
lowing to serve as vice-presidents, all 
of whom were elected: J. F. Owens, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, 
Oklahoma City; Marshall E. Sampsell, 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
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pany, Chicago; Edwin Gruhl, The 
North American Company; New York; 
and Paul M. Downing, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, San Francisco. In 
the process of succession in effect in the 
association organization, Mr. Downing 
becomes the new vice-president, all the 
others having been elected for the first 
time in previous years, and having ad- 
vanced each year one step. 

P. S. Young, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company, Newark, N. J., was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Members-at-large of the executive 
committee, elected to fill expiring terms 
of office, are as follows: - Ex-officio, M. 
S. Sloan, The New York Edison Com- 
pany; representatives of Class “A” 
members for three-year term, D. C. 
Barnes, Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, 
and H. P. Liversidge, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia; for 
one-year term, I. E. Moultrop, The Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company, 
Boston; representative of Class “D” 
members for three-year term, Charles 
W. Appleton, General Electric Com- 
pany, New York; representatives of 
Class “F” members for one year, C. L. 
Collens, Reliance Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, and James 
R. Strong, Tucker Electrical Construc- 
tion Company, New York. 
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Public Ownership Would 
Halt Service to Farms 


Speaking for 26,000,000 people living 
on farms in America and representing 
2,000,000 members of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, M. S. 
Winder, executive secretary of the 
Federation, in an address before the 
fourth general session on Friday stated 
emphatically that “the interests of the 
farmers of America can not be served 
best by government ownership and 
operation of the utilities from which 
they are to expect to receive service.” 

“We recognize that it would be quite 
impossible for any municipal power 
enterprise to undertake a program of 
rural expansion,” he = said. “The 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
its first annual meeting in 1919 gave 





serious thought to the various prob- 
lems confronting not only agriculture 
but all the people of this country. 
After due deliberation a resolution was 
adopted which briefly and emphatically 
declared: ‘We are opposed to govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities.’ 
Members of the Farm Bureau have 
adhered to this policy, for in each suc- 
ceeding year this position with respect 





C. E. Calder, of Electric Bond 
and Share, and Mrs. Calder are 
world travelers, so a mere 
transcontinental journey meant 
nothing to them 


to the ownership of public utilities has 
been reaffirmed. 

“The recent generous use of power- 
driven machinery has made the Ameri- 
can farmer by far the most efficient 
producer of agricultural commodities 
the world has ever known .. . the uses 
of electricity in agriculture are increas- 
ing year by year until on thousands of 
farms today electrical power displaces 
an extra hired man, it relieves mem- 
bers of the family of many burdensome 
tasks so that their time can be devoted 
to other important activities, or it may 
provide them with some leisure, some- 
thing which, too often in the past, the 
farm family has been denied.” 

Describing the many uses for elec- 
tricity on the farm, Mr. Winder con- 
cluded his talk with the statement that 
“the co-operation which electricity has 
extended to agriculture in the past 
must be continued. There must be an 
even better understanding of our mutual 
problems hereafter. Electricity can 
and will be an important factor in pre- 
serving that great institution, the 
American farm home, with the Ameri- 
can family, rather than an impersonal 
corporation, as its owner and operator.” 





A group from the “Blue Special” on the Benicia-Port Costa train 


ferry. 


The gentleman in the soft hat looking down is none other 


than S. E. Doane, chief engineer of the National Lamp Works, Gen- 

eral Electric Company. Next to Mr. Doane, hatless, is 8S. L. Nichol- 

son, vice-president, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

Earl Whithorne, of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is in the 
right background, also minus hat 





Group Alliances Dominated By Politics 
Attacked By Utilities Counsel 


ips a ringing attack on what he desig- 
nated as the “Unholy Alliance” of 
various organizations dominated by the 
National Socialist Party, Bernard F. 
Weadock, special counsel representing 
the electric utilities before the Federal 
Trade Commission, told delegates that 
the present investigation being con- 
ducted by the commission “is far from 
a tea party.” 

Describing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as “an inquisitorial body of 
quasijudicial character,” rather than a 
“regulatory body,” he said that the in- 
vestigation had been divided into two 
subject matters: “One, the so-called 
propaganda, and the other the financial 
structure. Under the so-called propa- 





Bernard F. Weadock, counsel for 
utilities before the Federal Trade 
Commission 


ganda investigation the commission in- 
terested itself in what the utlities had 
done to influence public opinion in re- 
lation to government ownership. On 
the financial side it is interesting it- 
self in the structures of these comp- 
panies, the relations existing between 
operating and holding companies, in- 
terlocking directorates, ‘write-ups’ and 
‘write-downs,’ supervision contracts, 
and the entire scope of the subject 
matter. 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
was not a party to the adoption,of the 
resolution,” he continued. “The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has begn most 
aggressive, active and thorough in, its 
work and is diligently and faithfully 
carrying out the resolution of the 
Senate.” 

Discussing the material which has 
been furnished the public schools, he 
said: 

“Take, for instance, the schools, of 
which much has been written. The facts 
are that the pamphlets spoken of had 
the approval and sanction of over 7,900 
state and city superintendents of ed- 
ucation, schools and principals and 
teachers of schools throughout the 
country. Only one of such pamphlets 
had a direct reference to public owner- 
ship; they all showed their source. A 
committee of the Nationa] Educational 
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Association conducted an exhaustive 
examination into the subject of out- 
side material in schools and concluded 
that the education of the children was 
safe in the hands of the teachers and 
that the teachers were competent to de- 
termine whether material offered was 
useful or proper. I submit that when 
everything which we presented to the 
schools was done with the knowledge, 
with the consent, with the sanction or 
approval of the teachers, that we have 
done a public service, in that we gave 
to the teachers facts about electricity 
not otherwise available.” 

Listing the various organizations 
which have been conducting an organ- 
ized campaign against all public utili- 
ties, Mr. Weadock said that “if the 
smallest fraction of what this crowd 
says about you is true, you should 
be malingering in some jail. All 
of these organizations work for the 
common purpose of abolishing private 
business and establishing government 
ownership and control by the workers 
of all basic industries. They say they 
can make better propgress by first at- 
tacking a business which is public in 
character they say that when 
they get control of power, they then 
will select the next basic industry for 
their attacks. 

“The organizations to which I refer 
are: The League for Industrial Democ- 
racy; The Public Ownership League of 
America; The National Popular Gov- 
ernment League; The Peoples Legisla- 
tive Service; The Socialist Party. The 
individuals affiliated together in engi- 
neering, controlling and dominating 
this destructive group are Carl D. 
Thompson, H. S. Raushonbush, Judson 
King, H. Laidler, Basil Manly, Mercer 
Johnson, McAllister Coleman, Norman 
Thomas, and others. Certain well- 
-known senators of the United States 
and members of the House of Represen- 
tatives have apparently been misguided 
in their co-operation with these people. 
And the goal to which they are direct- 
ing their nefarious activities relate to 
the abolishment of all banks and the 
substitution of the Postal Service of 
thé United States; government owner- 
ship of coal, oil, ore, steel and power; 


government ownership of telephone, 
radio, telegraph and express com- 
panies; government insurance of all 
kinds; government ownership of ships, 
of railroads, and ‘many businesses now 
considered private.’ ” 


Turning his attention to the char- 
acter of the groups which are criticiz- 
ing the industry, he said; “The people 
who complain of your service are not 
your customers. The complaints come 
from people outside of the communities 
you serve, if you please. They come 
from groups in distant places—Chi- 
cago, New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia—and compose an ‘unholy alliance’ 
seeking to advance their political or 
economic theory and retard and even- 
tually destroy your business. A cor- 
rect estimate of the number of people 
in this unholy alliance is conservatively 
placed at four thousand, most of whom 
are narrow minded and wide mouthed, 
and none of whom has the public in- 
terest at heart. 

“They have either great influence 
with governmental bodies, or else gov- 
ernmental bodies do not know them in 
their ‘working clothes,’ because in one 
instance they say the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommended them 
to the City of Boston to ‘assist’ the city 
in its traction question; and in an- 
other instance one member, most active 
in the campaign of the group against 
the railroads, served as a Federal Me- 
diator in at least two railroad labor 
disputes—and probably more. They 
have deliberately and maliciously told 
half-truths and have distorted facts so 
cleverly and so ingeniously as to render 
difficult the pointing out of the false- 
hoods upon which their campaigns have 
been built. They have called meetings of 
senators and representatives in the 
public office of a United States sen- 
ator, and there have advanced their 
scheme and laid out their campaign of 
attack against this industry and for 
public ownership of private business 
and of so-called superpower. 

“They have drafted bills for intro- 
duction into Congress adversely affect- 
ing our business and in furtherance of 
their progress, and have predicated 
long before their introduction that they 
would be introduced. They have pre- 
pared misleading and deceptive ma- 
terial of their own hue and have 
placed it in public documents so as 
to get something ‘official,’ and have then 





After the hot blasts of Sacramento Valley, the conventioneers were 
glad to get the cool breezes of the San Francisco Bay. Notice Jim 
Black’s smile as he nears his home while on the train 
ferry at Benicia 
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J. F. Quinlan, pub- 
licity department, 
General Electric 
Company, Schenec- 
tady, is the smiling 
gentleman here 


distributed those public documents in 
franked envelopes of senators of the 
United States, broadcast throughout 
the land at public expense. 

“They have kept a roll call of votes 
of senators and representatives, in an 
effort to coarce and intimidate those 
gentlemen in the execution of their pub- 
lic duties by sending the roll call, with 
deprecatory literature, to the home 
town or to the public generally. They 
have upbraided senators for their 
votes, when those votes-conflicted with 
their preconceived scheme. They have 
used their influence with certain 
members of the staff of the Federal 
Power Commission to prevent the is- 
suance of permits and licenses. They 
have ridiculed public officials, from the 
president down, because these officials 
did not subscribe to their doctrines. 
They have sought to formulate public 
opinion through the press, and then 
have ridiculed ‘the capitalistic press’ 
for printing their stuff. They have for 
many years carried on this and kindred 
activities. They have inspired, insti- 
gated, lobbied for, and obtained the 
present investigation of this industry as 
a means of getting publicity to use 
in their concerted plan of socialism. 
They predicted it three years before it 
occurred. 

“They advocate now an amendment 
to the constitution by convention. They 
say that they would ‘wipe out the en- 
tire constitution of the United States 
and make a new one from start to 
finish.’ They denied this statement, 
but I personally interviewed the inter- 
viewer, Mr. Frederick Boyd Stevenson, 
editorial writer for the Brooklyn Eagle, 
who in a letter to me reaffirmed the 
accuracy of the statement. 

“They have sent students into strikes 
to give the workers their grievances 
and then urge the workers to get the 
police to hit them over the heads with 


sticks so that public interest might 
be aroused and the ‘mass’ begin to 
think of ‘Capitalism, the State, and all 
kinds of social problems.’ They have 
many college professors enrolled in 
their memberships. They sent a student 
body to Soviet Russia to study condi- 
tions. They have urged upon the 
United States the recognition of the 
Russian government, the country with- 
out God.” 

Mr. Weadock said that the industry 
had suffered an injury when the com- 
mission excluded a set of exhibits from 
the records which he had offered to 
show the “necessity for a justifica- 
tion of what had been done by us in 
connection with the question of public 
ownership.” These exhibits consisted 
of literature and pamphlets issued by 
the various organizations attacking the 
industry and showing the purpose of 
those attacks. “This group,” he said, 
“has made the assertion that it can and 
does now control the legislation of the 
nation, and predicts that by 1932 they 
may be able to elect a president of the 
United States and then appoint mem- 
bers of the United States Supreme 
Court.” 

In conclusion, he said: “American 
citizens have borne arms, and without 
bands or flurry have gone through un- 
heard of dangers to save Democracy. 
The strength, courage, and bravery of 
all Americans is needed right now to 
save our own Democracy from enemies 
within its gates. The enemies do not 
wear soldiers’ uniforms; they resort to 
disguises, trickery, and treachery in 
their ‘flights’ and ‘battles’ against the 
United States of America, its govern- 
ment, its citizens, their property, your 
property, and the exercise of freedom 
of political, economic, and religious 
belief.” 
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Research Co-ordination to 
Benefit Engineers 


In presenting his report to the fourth 
general session on Thursday morning, 
Alex D. Bailey, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, chairman of the 
Engineering National Section, outlined 
comprehensively the work that is under 
way by the various committees of the 
section throughout the country. The 
theme of his report is expressed in his 
statement, “The personnel of the En- 
gineering Section appreciates and ac- 
cepts its responsibility to the industry 





From the Pacific Northwest came Charlie Cutter, Pacific Electric 

Manufacturing Company; Harry Schoolfield, Pacific Power & Light 

Company; Ed. Searing, Pacific Northwest Public Service Company; 

D. W. Proebstel of the same. Ed Sixtus, Pacific Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company (extreme right), is showing them around 
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and realize the responsibility of the 
industry to society. The section 
is organized to fulfill this function 
most efficiently.” He emphasized the 
ever-increasing importance of engi- 
neering economics as the very founda- 
tion of the application of engineering 
genius to system design, construction 
and operation. 

Mr. Bailey called attention to the 
encouraging co-ordination of research 
through the N.E.L.A. service that will 
limit the duplication of effort to an ab- 
solute minimum and will make gener- 
ally available throughout the industry 
the fruits of research efforts conducted 
all over the country. 

“The field of engineering is contin- 
ually expanding,” said Mr. Bailey, 
“and new demands and new problems 
are continually being presented. Be- 
cause of his training in analysis, the 
engineer is particularly well qualified 





Paul M. Downing, vice-president 
and general manager, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company 


to accept and handle each of these as 
it is put before him. It is only com- 
paratively recently that due apprecia- 
tion has been given the engineer and 
the scientist for their part in the indus- 
trial advancement of our nation which 
has been proceeding at an accelerating 
rate .. . . In addition to a study 
of purely technical subjects the engi- 
neer has had to interest himself in the 
human engineering and dollar engineer- 
ing features which have accompanied 
this development. Unless this mechan- 
ical and electrical advancement results 
in general benefits to mankind and in 
the freedom of human beings from 
drudgery, it is worse than useless.” 

“In our industry, particularly where 
the cost of plant and invested capital 
bears such a large ratio to the in- 
come, it is particularly important that 
the engineer consider dollar efficiency. 
a At this time more than ever 
before technical efficiency is not the 
final answer, and the engineers who are 
planning, constructing and operating 
all properties must take a wider view. 

“We have a great advantage in the 


_ fact that we are non-competitive, and 


because of that fact we are free in 
the exchange of information between 
individuals and between companies. It 
is to our mutual advantage to keep the 
; industry as a whole up to the highest 


» possible plane.” 
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Sporting 
Chances 


Wherein the Contractor May Cash 
in on Good Outdoor Lighting Jobs 


IGHT lighting for outdoor sports 
presents a field of wide opportunity 


for the sale and installation of 


By H. E. Riccs 


Crouse Hinds Company, Los Angeles 


equipment. 

A typical case is illustrated in the photographs below 
of a golf driving course. It is estimated that the play 
during the evening hours represents 90 per cent of the 
day’s total. This feature in itself is a good selling point 
to present to the prospective lighting customer. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate the work of 
the Hill Electric Company in Los Angeles for Ray 
Burhea, owner of several such courses. Mr. Burhea 
states that people who are engaged in business during 
the day provide him with a large majority of his business 
during the evening hours. 

The cost of maintaining lights such as those shown 
is negligible compared with the revenue derived. Manu- 
facturers maintain lighting specialists who are ready to 
work with the dealer or contractor and give him special 
illumination data and aid in the layout and selling of the 
installation. 

In addition to golf courses, the other possibilities are 
legion. Tennis and outdoor handball courts, swimming 





Night and day views of golf practice 
course lighted for night play 


\ i 


pools, baseball and football fields are a few of the out- 
standing examples. 


The golf driving course illustrated is lighted to an 
intensity of eight foot-candles to a height of 45 ft. in 


the air, so that high shots may be followed throughout 
their flight. 


The interesting geature of this development is that it 
grows. Mr. Burhea’s first course on Beverly Boulevard 
was constructed with 24 tees. Soon it became necessary 
to add ten more tees and at the same time the lighting 
was increased from 25 to 30 per cent over the original 
installation. Likewise another of his courses on Pico St. 
called for an increase in the illumination, according to 
Mr. Hlil, which added 50 per cent to it. The distance of 
vision was also extended thereby to 320 ft. On another 
course in San Francisco a 2,500-watt increase was made. 

Minature golf courses, lighted driving courses, and 
other forms of outdoor sports playgrounds are springing 
up in all parts of the West. These make wood lighting 
jobs a matter of salesmanship. Nothing is worse than 
a poor lighting installation on such a course. 


“FLOODLIGHTING’—-This title is given to the new light- 
ing data bulletin recently issued by the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company. The booklet 
gives considerable data on effects to be obtained from 
floodlighting, floodlighting equipment, location and 
mounting of equipment, and design procedure. A num- 
ber of valuable data tables are contained in it. 
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At left the taper, at right 
the coil winder 


For Winding 
and Taping 


IMPLICITY is a feature of the coil 

S winder for diamond shaped motor coils 

in use by the Farnsworth Electrical 

Works, San Francisco. The form on which coils are 

wound is driven through worm gearing from a belted 

motor. The two end spools of the form are adjustable 

along two parallel bars of iron by means of two longi- 

tudinal screws which operate between these bars. Cross 

members of metal or fiber with a series of holes in them 
for pins, allow setting for varying coil spans. 

A foot pedal clutch device for starting and stopping 
gives the operator free use of both hands for winding 
operations. At the extreme left of the picture is shown 
a standard taping machine, also motor driven and foot 
controlled. 


To Estimate 
Power Factor 


correction methods by Harold Gerber, 


Continuing a discussion of power factor 
Electrical Engineer, San Francisco 


Such are the types of electrical equipment used to cor- 
rect the power factor of an installation. The next step 
is that of calculating the amount of capacity required to 
increase the power factor to that value which will make 
for economic plant operation and energy consumption. 

If a machine is selected to operate as a synchronous 
condenser, its capacity should be determined by the 
method employed in the following example: 


What should the capacity of a synchronous motor be to run 
without motor load and raise the power factor from 45 per cent 
to 85 per cent in a circuit carrying a total load of 200 kw.? 

(a) The power component, 200 kw., divided by the power factor, 


200 
45 per cent, = —--kw., or 444 kva. 
0.45 


With a power factor of 45 per cent, the wattless component is 
V 4442 — 2002, or 396 kva. 
200 
With the power factor 85 per cent, the apparent load is —— kw., 
0.85 
or 235.6 kva. Then the wattless component is \V 235.67—2002, or 
123.2 kva. The condenser must supply the difference between these 
two wattless components, or 396 —123.2— 273 kva. 
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If the synchronous machine is to act as both condenser 
und motor its capacity must be equal to both requirements. 





Assume the load and power factor conditions but with an addi- 
tional motor load of 100 kw. 

The total power component is 200 kw. + 100 kw. = 300 kw. With 
the power component 300 kw. and the power factor 85 per cent, the 
apparent load is 300 kw. + 85% = 353 kva. 

The wattless component is \ 353?—3007=—186 kva. The con- 
denser must then supply a wattless component of 396 —186 = 210 
kva. in addition to its power component of 100 kw. 

The rating of the machine for both condenser and motor must 


therefore be vy 2107+ 100? = 232 kva. 


100 





Its power factor should be , or 43.5 per cent. 
232 


“ave 


45% PF 





The method of computing the values for capacitor units 
or banks is similar to the method of figuring the size of 
the synchronous condenser. The values found by this 
method are the same. Using the same example, a 
capacitor unit_or bank consisting of 273 kva. must be 
used. % 

There are many phases of the situation to be fully 
studied before a definite selection of one of these correc- 
tion methods is used. 

Under some conditions the initial cost of a synchronous 
condenser is far below that of a capacitor bank. 

The yearly loss of the synchronous motor is less than 
the capacitor bank because of the greater differences in 
depreciation costs. The power loss for the capacitor is 
about one-tenth that of the synchronous condenser, but 
the depreciation factor for the capacitor unit, the cost 
of which is about two and one-half times that of the 
synchronous condenser, makes the yearly operating cost 
about equal. 

Then there are other conditions to consider. Synchron- 
ous condensers require more switching apparatus. The 
location of the synchronous condenser is more limited, 
and the foundation costs are greater. It requires expert 
attendance and maintenance. Its increased number of 
moving parts tend toward increased up-keep. 

A capacitor has no moving parts, it is quiet in opera- 
tion, its losses are low, it requires no attention, its effi- 
ciency is high, it works independently of the frequency, 
and little difference is made by temperature rise. 
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loodlighting the 


ROM the rubber-tile sidewalks to 

the five 8,000,000-cp. aviation bea- 
cons, 366 ft. above, the new Richfield Oil 
Building in Los Angeles is distinctive. 
Stiles O. Clements, of Morgan Walls 
& Clements, architects, was the director 
of this architectural drama, which 
began with meticulously careful models, 
cast to %-in. scale, proceeded to photo- 
graphs of these in scale stripped into 
a photograph of the site before it was 
even cleared; and then the building 
of several models in proposed color 
harmonies. 

The latter were exhibited out-of- 
doors in correct relation to the com- 
pass. Shadows were natural and the 
effect of mass was obtained. Dark 
velvet backgrounds enhanced these 
studies. At the unveiling the building 
committee selected the black and gold 
structure, appropriate, perhaps, to the 
crude oil oozing from the earth, truly 
“black gold” to its owners. 


Next, scale models were made for 
every important structural feature. 
With these nothing was left to doubt. 
To justify the expenditure for pure 
gold ornamentation two full-size terra- 
cotta models of the eleventh floor 





Apove: The first step in the erection 
and illumination of the beautiful new 
$2,225,000 Richfield Oil Building in 
Los Angeles was the casting of min- 
iature models. The scale used 
was \%-in. 


Next, a photograph was made of 
the corner of Sixth and Flower 
Sts. before the site was cleared. 





On this was superimposed in place decoration were cast, one with imita- 
a photograph of the model, scaled tion, the other with pure gold. A few 
to exact proportions. minutes’ visual demonstration decided 


the selection of real gold, produced by 


BeLow: Miniatures of all building details were made to 

facilitate illumination problems. Below, on the left, is a 

miniature entrance. On the right is the completed entrance; 

note the similarity, the completeness of the miniature. Even 

the flood pockets, to the left of the figures over the door, 

in which are now housed 500-watt units with 12-deg. beam, 
are included 
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spraying terra-cotta with a solution of 
gold mixed with the glazing mixture 
and then fired. 

To treat with floodlighting a building 
of this magnitude and color—black— 
required a specialized study of mate- 
rials. All equipment was to be con- 
cealed, greatly enhancing the daylight 
appearance of the building. Success of 
this feature was due to the co-operation 
given by the architects, Ralph Phillips, 
engineer, and also Haig Patigian, 
sculptor, who took into account the 
reversal of shadows from floodlights 
when modeling his heroic golden angel 
figures so that they might be beautiful 
both by day and at night. 

From an illumination standpoint a 
black building might appear hopeless— 
impossible. Successful accomplishment 
in this case was due largely to the fact 
that the wall surfaces instead of being 
smooth are composed of a great num- 
ber of vertical shallow ribs or flutes. 
The light: beam playing over this sur- 
face is broken up into a myriad of 
highlights and reflections, giving the 
desired results. 

Starting at the second floor (A) 
special pockets in gold terra-cotta were 
designed and located within each win- 
dow reveal. Each contained a 500- 
watt floodlight with 12-deg. beam. A 
piercing shaft of light is projected up 
the reveal illuminating its side walls 
and spandrels as far as the tenth floor. 
This bank of floodlights relieves the 
blackness of the building facade and is 
not intended to illumine it brilliantly. 

At the tenth floor an off-set (B) 
made it necessary to design two pockets 
to each window, each with a 250-watt, 
28-deg. beam. The arched window of 
Richfield blue and gold gives a touch 
of color at this point. 
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By F. B. NIGHTINGALE 


Illuminating engineer, General 
Electric Supply Corporation, 
Los Angeles 


English Electric Company ~ 
Electrical Contractors 


Again, at the eleventh floor the two 
bowed figures in glazed gold, whose 
architectural duty it is to support the 
shafts upholding the golden angels 
above, were also pressed into service 
to conceal two 250-watt, 12-deg. beam 
units, one behind each figure. (C), 
(D) and (G). 


Betow: On the main roof are the 
floodlight banks (E and F) which 
illuminate the pent-house and tower. 
These are augmented by floodlights 
located behind the parapet wall of 
the pent-house to illuminate the lower 
area of the tower, which otherwise 
would be in shadow 





Betow, left: The lighting detail from the 
tenth floor. Arrow “B” shows pockets, two 
to each window, in which are 250-watt 
floodlights with 28-deg. beam. “D” shows 
bent figures, enlarged in picture on the 
right, in which at “G”, are more 250-watt 
units. In the center, below, are shown two 
full-sized terra-cotta models of the eleventh 
floor detail, one finished in pure gold and 
one in imitation gold. This work was 
necessary to justify the huge sum spent 

for pure gold ornamentation 
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Apove: The finished work ablaze 
in glory. The lighting of this 
building is considered to be one of 
the most difficult bits of illuminat- 
ing engineering so far presented. 
The pent-house and tower, 85 ft. 
high, form a brilliant base for the 
aviation tower with its five 
8,000,000-cp. beacons, two amber 
and two blue, revolving, while the 
white beacon points the way to the 
nearest landing field. Letters at 
the margin illustrate the levels 
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Standard Management’s 
Scope Revealed 


The Standard Management and Oper- 
eting Crporation, newest subsidiary of 
the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, has recently released details of 
its broad activities in the operation, 
supervision and development of public 
utilities and industrial establishments 
along the Pacific Coast. 

This organization will be available 
for public utility management, as well 
as engineering and construction work, 
and will conduct investigations and 
make appraisals of industrial plants 
and utilities in addition to specializing 
in all phases of gas and electric oper- 
ations. 

Among the companies already suc- 
cessfully operated by Standard Man- 
agement and Qperating Corporation 
are: Pacific Public Service Company, 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, California Consumers Company, 
California Consolidated Water Com- 
pany, Coast Natural Gas Company, 
West Side Natural Gas Company, In- 
land Empire Gas Company, Natural 
Gas Corporation of California, Natural 
Gas Corporation of Oregon, and Na- 
tural Gas Corporation of Washington. 

Operations in northern California 
have been the service of electricity, gas 
and water to the rapidly growing in- 
dustrial and residential areas to be 
found in that section of the state. In 
southern California service has in- 
cluded ice, cold storage, and bottled 
water. 

E. F. English is president of the 
Standard Management and Operating 
Corporation. A mechanical engineer 
by education, he has been importantly 
associated with the large utility oper- 
ating organizations of Sanderson and 
Porter, J. G. White, Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. More recently he has served 
as first vice-president of the General 
Engineering and Management Corpora- 
tion, of which he also was chief engi- 
neer. Lately he has been closely identi- 
fied with banking and financial opera- 
tions and was prominent in the forma- 
tion and development of the Pacific 
Public Service Company, of which he 
remains an executive vice-president, 
and its subsidiaries. 

E. A. Olsen, vice-president of Stand- 
ard Management and Operating Cor- 
poration, has directed the operations of 
the Pacific Public Service Company 
since its establishment in California in 
1928. 

R. N. Dreiman, treasurer, has for 
several years been associated with large 
public utility organizations, including 
the Insull properties in the Middle 
West and National Public Service prop- 
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erties in the Eastern and Southern 
states. Upon the formation of the 
Pacific Public Service Company he was 
selected as its treasurer, which post he 
still holds. 


Charles Grunsky left the California 
Railroad Commission in November, 
1929, to become chief engineer of 
Standard Management and Operating 
Corporation. 


J. B. Wilson, president of the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Company, and 
a director of the Pacific Public Service 
Company, is also a member of the board 
of directors of the Standard Manage- 
ment corporation. 


A. E. Hall, construction engineer in 
charge of natural gas pipe line con- 
struction for Standard Management, 
had charge for several years of 
construction of gas plants and dis- 
tribution systems for the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. After the war, 
he became associated with the Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company 
as its gas engineer, building up 
the gas plants, transmission and distri- 
bution systems to their present stand- 
ard of efficiency. 


This personnel has been co-ordinated 
into an effective operating organization 
which will be directly responsible for 
the development of the plan to dis- 
tribute natural gas in heretofore un- 
served communities throughout Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


Court Decision Clears 
Way for Centralia Project 


In an unanimous decision the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton has decreed that the City of Cen- 
tralia may proceed with its hydro- 
electric power development project on 
the Nisqually River, by dismissing a 
suit brought by H. M. Jones, Centralia 
taxpayer. The decision of the state 
supreme court upheld a former decision 
of the Lewis County court. 

Following an election at which the 
voters approved a $650,000 bond issue 
to develop the project, the city com- 
missioners spent $278,000. That elec- 
tion, however, was declared invalid by 
the supreme court because it had been 
irregularly advertised, and it was neces- 
sary to hold a second election at which 
the bond issue was again approved by 
the voters. In his suit Mr. Jones con- 
tended that all contracts and disburse- 
ments made before the second election 
was held were illegal and that the 
voters could not make a void act valid. 

Judge Walter B. Beals, who wrote 
the supreme court decision, agreed that 
the acts were invalid, but disagreed 
with Mr. Jones’s theory that the voters 
could not validate the prior actions. 
Under such a holding, Judge Beals said, 
a detailed error in procedure would 
leave the city “bogged down in an im- 
passable morass, from which it could 
not escape by going either forward or 
backward.” 

The suit in which the supreme court 
rendered its decision is one of several 
legal obstacles which had been placed 
in the way of the consummation of the 
project. 

The Nisqually plant, when completed, 
will have a capacity of 11,000 hp. 
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Creators of a Famous Lighting Job 





Responsible for the eminently suc- 
cessful lighting of San Francisco’s 
Civic Center for the N.E.L.A. conven- 
tion were these men comprising the 
convention lighting committee. Left to 
right they are: Karl Koch, General 
Electric Company; “Teddy” Bear, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company; Ralph 
Wiley, chief, Department of Electricity, 


City of San Francisco; Bill Haley, 
Great Western Power Company; Carl 
Martin, Benjamin Electric Manufac- 
turing Company; R. F. Conlisk, West- 
inghouse; and Bill Wuelker, Wuelker 
Refiector-Lighting Corporation. The 
picture was taken in front of their 
temporary construction headquarters at 
the Civic Center. 
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Indians Take Part in 
Flathead Dedication 


To dedicate the site of the power 
plant of the Flathead power project to 
be built by the Rocky Mountain Power 
Company, a subsidiary of the Montana 
Power Company, appropriate ceremon- 
ies were held on May 31 at the site on 
the Flathead River about four miles 
above Polson, Mont. Frank M. Kerr, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Montana Power Company, with 
headquarters in Butte, participated in 
the ceremony as the representative of 
the power company, and Chiefs Charlo 
and Koostagah of the Flathead Indians 
and Chief Michel of the Pend Oreilles, 
represented the Indian owners of the 
property. 

Preliminary work is to be started at 
once, according to announcement of Mr. 
Kerr. Complying with the terms of the 
50-year license recently granted by the 
Federal Power Commission to the 
Rocky Mountain Power Company, the 
company will pay an annual rental to 
the Indians as follows: 


For the first two years, $60,000 per year. 

For the third year, $75,000. 

For the fourth year, $190,000. 

For the fifth year, $125,000. 

For the next five years, $150,000 per year. 

For the next five years, $160,000 per year. 

For the next five years and/or until re- 
adjustment of the annual charges payable 
hereunder shall have been effected, $175,000 
per year. 
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August Vote to Determine 
Status of Power Systems 


Voters of San Francisco will be 
asked to approve at the primary elec- 
tion to be held August 26 the issuance 
of bonds totaling $68,115,000 to pur- 
chase the local distributing systems of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
and the Great Western Power Com- 
pany, to make necessary immediate im- 
provements, and to construct a new 
power plant. Four bond issues will be 
placed upon the ballot as follows: For 
purchase of the P. G. and E. system, 
$44,600,000; for purchase of the Great 
Western Power system, $18,945,000; for 
necessary expenditures (five items), 
$3,525,000; and for Red Mountain Bar 
power plant, $1,045,000. 

The necessary expenditures as de- 
termined by the joint committee in- 
clude $1,190,000 for transmission line, 
Newark to San Francisco; $730,000 for 
necessary changes in step-down stations; 
$670,000 for interconnecting lines; 
$900,000 for construction of a new 
downtown substation, and $35,000 for 
cutting over the Phelan Building sta- 
tion load. 

The proposed plant at Red Mountain 
Bar, a minor power drop on the Hetch 
Hetchy aqueduct line, would have a 
capacity of 20,000 hp. 

Early in May M. M. O’Shaughnessy, 
city engineer, submitted to the com- 
mittee a report in which he outlined a 
program of necessary expenditures of 
$21,500,000, if the city voted to acquire 
the two power systems. The report 
was prepared by Paul Ost, electrical en- 
gineer for the city. 
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Handsome New District Office Opened at Yakima 





MODERNISTIC motif dominates 

the architecture and interior decor- 
ation of this new building that now 
houses the sales and service facilities 
of the Pacific Power & Light Company 
in its largest district at Yakima, 
Wash. The building was dedicated by 
the company in May by holding open 
house for the citizens of the com- 
munity with music, dancing and re- 
freshments. L. R. Sheeley, district 
manager was host, and L. A. Mc- 
Arthur, vice-president and _ general 
manager, together with other officials 
and department heads of the company, 
represented the Portland office. 

The building, which cost $140,000, is 
two stories in height with a mezzanine 
balcony between the first and second 
floors, and it has a full basement. The 
salesroom and commercial offices, 
shown above, occupy the first floor and 
the mezzanine; executive offices and 
assembly room are on the second floor, 
and the basement houses service and 
repair departments and stock. The face 
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Tacoma Makes Power Deal 
With Puget Sound Co. 


To insure an ample supply of electric 
power during the coming summer and 
fall, the municipal light department of 
Tacoma has entered into a contract 
with the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, to buy current from 
that company, when and if necessary. 
The step has been taken to guard 
against last fall’s power crisis in 
Tacoma, when the navy department 
loaned the air craft carrier Lexington 
to the city to generate electricity. The 
contract with the power company is 
for a term of one year. Before its ex- 
piration Tacoma’s Lake Cushman 
hydro-electric project is expected to be 
completed, and the arrangement will no 
longer be needed, according to city light 
officials. The Lake Cushman job is to 
be finished next November, it is said. 

Under the contract, which went into 





of the building is of white stone, hand 


carved. Counters and showcases are 
paneled and framed with Philippine 
mahogany inlaid with ebony. 

The Yakima district now serves 
13,500 customers. 
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effect on May 31, the City of Tacoma 
is to give the private company the first 
call when additional power is needed. 
The contract does not nullify the tie- 
up of the Tacoma and Seattle municipal 
light plants which was effected during 
last fall’s shortage. The tie-up must 
be suspended, however, when Tacoma 
is receiving power from the private 
company, because of a difference in 
voltage. 

W. H. McGrath, vice-president of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
has stated that under the contract the 
rates will be 5 mills for hydro-electric 
power when available; 8 mills for 
steam generated current when the 
Shuffleton plant at Renton is operat- 
ing; and 1 cent a kw.-hr. for steam- 
produced power when it is necessary to 
start the Shuffleton plant especially to 
aid the city. Tacoma authorities esti- 
mate it may be necessary to buy a total 
of 500,000,000 kw.-hr. under the con- 
tract. 
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Senate Approves Fund for 
Starting Boulder Dam 


The Senate on June 26 passed the 
second deficiency bill appropriating 
$10,600,000 for commencement of work 
on the Boulder Canyon: dam project. 
In the House, Representative Douglas 
of Arizona made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to raise a point of order against 
the appropriation, and Senator Hayden 
of Arizona endeavored to have the 
Boulder Dam clause stricken from the 
bill in the Senate appropriations com- 
mittee. The committee, however, with 
the narrow margin of one vote, re- 
ported the measure to the Senate on 
June 23 with the Boulder Dam section 
intact. 


Immediately upon announcement of 
the Senate’s approval of the second de- 
ficiency bill, Attorney General K. Berry 
Peterson of Arizona declared that a 
suit attacking the constitutionality of 
the Boulder dam act had been pre- 
pared and would be filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States as soon as 
President Hoover has signed the bill. 

In the meantime, court action to 
block the Boulder dam project was 
taken on June 24 when an injunction 
suit was filed in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia by Fred T. 


Colter as trustee of the Arizona High- 
line Reclamation Association. Mr. 
Colter is said to be a candidate for 
governor of the state. A court order 
is requested for the purpose of re- 
straining the Secretary of the Interior 
from taking any action under the con- 
tracts with the City of Los Angeles 
and the Metropolitan Water District of 
California. 

The petition submitted to the court 
claims that exploitation of water re- 
sources of the Colorado by the gov- 
ernment constitutes a confiscation of 
Arizona’s property without due process 
of law, which is a violation of the Con- 
stitution. It is stated that Arizona 
has made plans for the development of 
the power resources of the Colorado on 
its own behalf, and that the Federal 
Power Commission has approved these 
plans. The Southern California Edison 
Company was not mentioned in the 
suit. 

Members of the Arizona delegation 
in Congress profess surprise over the 
filing of the suit. They state that Mr. 
Colter must be acting in his own be- 
half since none of the state organiza- 
tions with which they are in touch have 
apprised them of the situation. Mr. 
Colter has instituted his court action 
by mail. He has not retained the 
services of counsel in Washington. 
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New Line to Bring Valmont 
Power Into Denver 


The Public Service Company of 
Colorado, Denver, will begin construc- 
tion immediately on a 100-kv. transmis- 
sion system connecting Denver with its 
Valmont steam plant near Boulder, 
Colo. The new line will connect with 
other 100-kv. lines at Valmont and will 
supply a part of the Denver load 
through the company’s North Denver 
substation. Upward of $500,000 is to 
be spent on the system, materials for 
which have already been ordered. 


Wood frame construction, such as 
has been found satisfactory on the 
Leadville - Gilman transmission line 
where lightning is a serious factor, is to 
be used from the Denver city limits to 
Valmont, with 266,000 circ.mil, steel- 
cored aluminum wire. 

Among other items to be installed 
will be a bank of three air-cooled trans- 
formers for North Denver substation. 
This bank is to have a rated capacity 
of 25,000 kva., with provision for 50 
per cent overload when transformers 
are cooled with an air blast. 

An important phase of the construc- 
tion work is that a double circuit will 
be provided between North Denver sub- 
station and the Denver Terminal. 


District Offices and Substation Give Space to Model Kitchens 










BELow: Exterior of the Southern California 
Edison Company’s new district office building at 
design has 


Oxnard, Calif. The modernity of 


been carried out in the interior, where the ceiling 

is pale pink, the walls a silver grey, and the 

floor is of Terrazzo marble. This building also 
contains a small model kitchen 





LEFT: 


ABOVE: Model kitchen 

Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., at Santa Monica. Seat- 

ing accommodations for 50 guests are provided, and open house is 

held every Wednesday afternoon with Miss Morna Z. Wagstaff, 

home economist of the company for the Santa Monica district, 
acting as hostess 


Main lobby of a new district office of the 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation in 
Pasadena, Calif. The lighting fixtures were de- 
signed especially to harmonize with the Italian 
Renaissance architecture of the building. An audi- 
torium equipped with a stage and a model kitchen 
for cooking school and lecture purposes occupies 
the second floor. The building is estimated to 


have cost $250,000 


in the San Vicente substation of the 
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Street Railway Men Hold Annual 
Convention in San Francisco 


Street railway men from all over the 
United States attended the convention 
of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation in San Francisco theeweek of 
June 23. Business sessions and the 
attention of many eminently qualified 
speakers were devoted to economic and 
operating problems that now face 
street railway systems throughout the 
country. 

The need of improved equipment to 
enable the electric railway to meet 
modern transportation needs was par- 
ticularly stressed. That “the street 
car of the future will be nearly as 
noiseless as the bus” was the assertion 
of Miles B. Lambert, transportation 
sales manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Lambert also said concerning 
urban traffic congestion: “The elec- 
tric railway industry leaders are now 
convinced that the cost of subways is 
well nigh prohibitive in most cities. 
Therefore the heavy mass transporta- 
tion on streets must be handled by elec- 
tric surface cars supplemented with 
bus service and the new trolley bus. 
This trolley bus is a combination street 
car and auto bus, is practically noise- 
less, uses electric power through a 
trolley system, can detour around 
parked cars, can stop at the curb for 
passengers, and all in all, is destined to 
become a major factor in street rail- 
way transportation service.” 

It is of some interest to note that 
these trolley buses are now in use to 
some extent in Chicago, Salt Lake 
City, and several other important com- 
munities. From a Western point of 
view it is of interest to note also that 
one of the earliest attemps at the com- 
mercial use of the trolley bus was 
made in a Los AM™fgeles suburb more 
than fifteen years ago. Also, as far as 
quietness in street cars goes, the 
Market Street Railway of San Fran- 
cisco has made noteworthy progress. 

A demonstration of electronic equip- 
ment given before a special dinner 
meeting held at the Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco, on Tuesday evening, 
June 24, startled the 60 guests present 
because of the tremendous possibilities 
which the demonstration suggested. 
The occasion was the annual Miles B. 
Lambert dinner given by the Westin- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany in honor of the executive officers 
of the A.E.R.A. and officials represent- 
ing the electric railway transportation 
systems of the country. 

J. N. Shannahan, president, Omaha 
& Council Bluffs Street Railway, 
Omaha, representing Paul Shoup, 
president, Southern Pacific, and retir- 
ing president of the A.E.R.A., John H. 
Hanna, president of the Capital Trac- 
tion Company, Washington, D. C., in- 
coming president of the A.E.R.A., and 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
Westinghouse board of directors, were 
among the many distinguished guests 
present. 

The demonstration of _ electronic 
equipment was in charge of Dr. Sam 
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M. Kettner, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering for the 
Westinghouse company. Dr. Phillips 
Thomas, Westinghouse research engi- 
neer, assisted Dr. Kettner in the ex- 
periment. 

One of the most startling practical 
exhibits was the improved stroboscope 
utilizing a special Neon tube, through 
the use of which it is possible to visu- 
ally “stop” rapidly rotating machinery 
such as gears, crankshafts, airplane 
propellers, turbine spindles, motors, etc. 
The action of this device is such that 
any desired piece of rotating equip- 
ment may be observed in an apparently 
stationary position while it actually is 
rapidly rotating under its full normal 
load. Thus it is possible to observe the 
“whip” of the tip of an airplane pro- 
peller under load, to detect flaws or 
weaknesses in gears under load, and 
to observe the deflection or vibration 
of other types of rotating or recipro- 
cating parts under load conditions. 

Other equipment included in the 
demonstration which gave startling 
promise of practical application in the 
near future included the control of 
devices and equipment through the 
transmission of predetermined fre- 
quency impulses along a beam of light. 
Dr. Kettner, standing on one side of the 
platform and holding in his hand what 
appeared to be a slightly enlarged flash- 
light, was able, by directing the beam 
from his “flashlight” upon the receiv- 
ing photo-electric tube on the opposite 
side of the platform, and by pressing 
different buttons to superimpose pre- 
determined frequencies upon his 
stream of light, to start and stop, and 
regulate in any desired sequence, a 
great many different devices. 

This demonstration served to im- 
press all observers with the growing 
importance of the electron tube in its 
various forms and the tremendous ap- 
plication possibilities that await the 
further co-ordination of the demands 
of industry with the engineering 
genius of the research laboratories. 
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INSTALLING FourRTH UNIT AT JORDAN 
RIVER PLANT—The British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company is now 
commencing the final stage of a pro- 
gram of expansion at its Jordan River 
plant on Vancouver Island, which has 
been under way since 1925. This, when 
completed, will bring the total power 
development up to 37,600 hp. The fourth 
unit, to be installed this year, will add 
18,000 hp. Provision was made in the 
original power house for accommodat- 
ing the fourth unit. The flume recon- 
struction was commenced in 1925, and 
completed in 1928. In 1928 and 1929 
the reinforced concrete intake struc- 
ture with control gates, trash racks, 
and the boring of 201 ft. of 9-ft. tunnel 
were completed. Contract for the pen- 
stock, generator, and turbine were also 
awarded, and these will be installed this 
spring and summer, work on the pre- 


liminaries having already commenced. 





P. G. and E. 114-Mile Line 
Under Construction 


Erection of towers is under way on 
the sixteen-mile mountain section of 
the Newark-'liger Creek 229-kv. line 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, while foundation work is pro- 
gressing on the rest of the line. Under 
the construction schedule, the line is 
to be in service by June 1, 1931. Its 
cost will be approximately $4,200,000. 

With the completion of this trans- 
mission artery a new power channel 
direct from the Mokelumne group of 
hydro-electric plants to the Newark 
transmission center on the eastern 
shore of San Francisco Bay will be 
created. A maximum peak capacity 
of 145,000 kva. from Electra (60,000), 
Tiger Creek (60,000), Salt Springs 
(11,000), and West Point (14,000) thus 
will be available for the southern por- 
tion of the P. G. and E. system, which 
includes the central and lower Bay 
areas. Transmission distances will be 
shortened, in effect, and power from 
the Pit hydro-electric system will be 
more directly available for the north- 
ern portion. of the system. Tiger 
Creek and Salt Springs plants are 
under way now and the construction 
program contemplates that Electra will 
be rebuilt and brought up to the ca- 
pacity mentioned and that West Point 
will be built immediately upon comple- 
tion of present construction. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Coast Section, Fog Belt, 29 Miles—Double- 
circuit steel towers; 33 ft. between circuits, 
18-ft. vertical spacing; 17-20 insulators, 
with corona shield; 500,000-circ:mil 1-in. 
hollow core copper conductor. 

Valley Section, 57 Miles—Double-circuit 
steel towers; 28 ft. between circuits, 15-ft. 
vertical spacing; 500,000-cire.mil, 1-in. hol- 
low core copper conductor; 13 suspension 
insulator units, with corona shield. 


Foothill Section, 12 Miles—Double-circuit 
steel tower line; 28 ft, between circuits, 15- 
ft. vertical separation (middle arms pro- 
ject 5 ft. horizontally beyond upper and 
lower arms); 13 suspension insulator units, 
with corona shield; 518,000-cire.mil A.C. 
S.R., 1-in. diameter. 


Mountain Section, 16 Miles—Single-circuit 
steel towers; 75 ft. between tower lines; 20- 
ft. horizontal conductor spacing; 13 sus- 
pension units and corona shield; 518,000- 
cire.mil A.C.S.R., 1-in. diameter. 


110-Kv. Section, 16.5 Miles, Tiger Creek to 
Salt Springs—Single-circuit snow-type steel 
towers; insulators, 8 in suspension, 9 in 
dead ends; conductor, 4/0 7-strand copper 
with 4/0 7-strand Hitenso for long spans 
(longest 2,400 ft.). 


Dead-ends utilize single insulator strings 
with extra-strength units. 
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TRANSMISSION LINE TO EXTEND TO 
CoLorADO RiveR—A survey has been 
completed by The Southern Sierras 
Power Company for a 90-mile, 87-kv. 
transmission line to be erected from the 
company’s Calipatria substation in 
Niland, Imperial Valley, to Blythe, 
Riverside County, on the Colorado 
River. Construction is expected to 
start late this summer. The location of 
the line puts it in a logical position to 
serve for construction purposes at 
Boulder dam. 
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Seattle Mayor Quashes 
City’s Steam Plant 


One of the first acts of Mayor 
Edwards, when he succeeded himself 
recently as mayor of Seattle for the 
current fiscal year, was to kill by veto 
all chance of the city’s erecting another 
steam-driven power plant for the City 
Light Department. The project had 
been recommended by J. D. Ross, city 
superintendent of light, and the ordi- 
nances were passed by the outgoing 
council with only one opposing vote. 
The vetoed ordinances have been re- 
ferred by the council to its city utilities 
and finance committees, which are ex- 
pected to recommend that the mayor’s 
veto be sustained. 

One of the ordinances provided for 
$27,855.49 to purchase the proposed site 
of 30 acres of tidelands near the West 
Spokane St. bridge; the other appro- 
priated $284,000 to construct a build- 
ing and install a 10,000-kw. generator, 
purchased second-hand by J. D. Ross. 

The mayor declared that after serious 
consideration he concluded it would be 
good business judgment to abandon the 
plan as proposed by the ordinances, and 
to adopt in lieu thereof a new ordinance 
providing for the construction of the 
necessary buildings and installation of 
equipment at the present Lake Union 
steam plant. The additional plant will 
be needed, the mayor points out, as an 
emergency unit for approximately two 
years, after which there should be suffi- 
cient Skagit power available. 


OREGON UTILITIES Must OBSERVE 
HigHway Cope—Electric utility oper- 
ators in Oregon are being requested 
by the State Highway Department to 
perfect the necessary arrangements for 
the greater employment of common- 
user methods of constructing transmis- 
sion lines along the main state high- 
ways. The state highway code pro- 
vides that all public utilities contem- 
plating the use of principal thorough- 
fares for the construction of transmis- 
sion lines must first file with the de- 
partment an application setting forth 
the nature of the equipment and the 
number of miles of poles to be erected. 
The Highway Commission is vested 
with the authority to prescribe the 
type of equipment the utility may use 
and also name the position in which 
the poles may be set. Where two or 
more utilities propose to use the same 
side of the highways, the commission 
insists that but one line of poles serve 
to carry the wires and equipment 
of all. 


RANIER NATIONAL PARK TO GET 
Power From TAcomMA—The City Coun- 
cil of Tacoma has voted to furnish 
power to the Rainier National Park 
Company, to be delivered from the 
city’s La Grande power plant at the 
intake on Nisqually River. The city 
will build a four-mile line costing $9,000 
and install transformers, and the com- 
pany will expend $15,000 in construc- 
tion of added power lines to the park, 
according to plans outlined. 


oe 


Desert Reveals Relic of Another Age 





LEACHING in the desert sun, the 

skeleton of a pioneer whose day is 
done was found by those new trail 
blazers of the dude desert. Half cov- 
ered by shifting sands this ancient oil 
stove is the relic of another age, for 
now electricity has come into these 
parts to stay. Reverently they 
stand, George Rankin, former field 
representative of the California Elec- 
trical Bureau, Bill Fleming, in charge 
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of range sales for The Southern Sierras 
Power Company, and Jim Nusbaum, 
Coachella district superintendent of the 
same company, these three who are 
ushering in the new order—order for 
more electric ranges. The spot marked 
“X” where the body lies is between the 
new Hollywood of the desert, Palm 
Springs, and the dude desert develop- 
ment of La Quinta, not far from the 
date palm ranches at Indio. 


El Paso Co. Team Wins 
in First Aid Contest 


The El Paso (Texas) Electric Com- 
pany’s First Aid Team won first prize 
in a recent public contest in competi- 
tion with thirteen other first aid teams 
entered by various industrial concerns 
of El Paso. The contest was held in 
one of the city’s parks with a large 
crowd in attendance, and marked a 
fitting climax to a special safety week 
set aside by proclamation of the mayor. 

The contest was conducted under the 
auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Agriculture, following 
two. months of intensive training work 
among El Paso industries. During this 
period classes in first aid were con- 
ducted daily, each of which was at- 
tended by a large number, including 
members of the police and fire depart- 
ments in El Paso and Juarez. 

Five first aid problems were given on 
which the winning team scored 982 out 
of a possible 1,000 points. This team, 
captained by A. J. Norman, also in- 
cluded J. C. Gallagher, C. S. Perrin, 
C. C. Fornero, L. O. Price and W. D. 
King. A team entered by the El Paso 
Smelting Works was awarded second 
prize and one representing the South- 
western Portland Cement Company took 
third. A loving cup was presented to 
each of the three winning teams. 
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Step TAKEN TO SAFEGUARD MUNI- 
CIPAL OWNERSHIP—Through its presi- 
dent, Ralph G. Clyde, the Oregon 
Municipal Ownership League has filed 
an application with the state engineer 
in which a permit is asked authorizing 
the league to appropriate 50,000 sec.-ft. 
of water from the Columbia River for 
the purpose of developing hydro-electric 
power. The applicant has advised the 
engineer that this action is being taken 
at this time to safeguard the interests 
of municipal ownership of power plants 
that will be established along the 
Columbia River in future years. 


NoRTHWEST COMPANY PLANS EXTEN- 
slons—The Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany has under way an extensive pro- 
gram of construction and power line 
extension in eastern Clark and western 
Skamania Counties, Wash., including a 
22-mile extension of the electric light 
and power line to Stevenson. A tie-in 
line will be built between Camas and 
Washougal, and a new substation will 
be built in Washougal. Construction 
has been begun on a storeroom and 
garage, costing $10,000, in Camas, 
Wash. 


PRESIDENT Hoover on June 24 signed 
the bill providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 
Nominations of the five commissioners 
had not been forwarded to the Senate 
as this magazine went to press, but 
the President has indicated that he 
would make the appointments at an 
early date. 
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Oregon Utilities to Test 
Woods for Poles 


Calculated to reduce the cost of rural 
electric line extension material in Ore- 
gon, the Public Service Commission has 
ordered all Class A and B utilities to 
construct short extensions for experi- 
mental purposes, using different kinds 
of wood for poles and different methods 
of preservative treatment suitable for 
the different soil and climatic conditions 
throughout the state. The operators 
are also required by this order to keep 
cost data on these experimental exten- 
sions. 

Under a general revision of the rural 
extension line rule the commission has 
ordered that free extension cost be in- 
creased from $60 to $70 per customer, 
or not more than three times the esti- 
mated annual revenue immediately 
available. As a condition precedent to 
the building of all free extension lines 
under this rule, however, the company 
may require from the prospective cus- 
tomer the execution of a contract as- 
suring that such extension service will 
be used and paid for continuously for a 
period of five years. Providing the esti- 
mated cost shall not exceed six times 
the annual estimated revenue imme- 
diately available, the commission order 
requires that a prospective customer 
may still secure extension service which 
exceeds the free construction figure by 
first paying to the utility a sum equiv- 
alent to the difference between the esti- 
mated cost and the free investment 
charge. If such reasonably expected 
revenue is not sufficient to bring an ex- 
tension within the free limit, the cus- 
tomer may secure the extension by 
contracting to pay such minimum 
monthly revenue from such reasonably 
expected uses, and in addition thereto, 
an advance payment equivalent to the 
difference between the estimated cost 
and three times the contracted mini- 
mum annual revenue. 
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Southern Sierras Property 
Revaluation Denied 


A revaluation of the properties of 
The Southern Sierras Power Company, 
Riverside, Calif., is unnecessary, in the 
opinion of the California Railroad 
Commission, which on June 25 issued 
an order to that effect, after further 
hearing on the company’s application 
for a revaluation of its properties and 
a revision of its rates, and the investi- 
gation of the Railroad Commission into 
the rates, contracts and practices of 
that company. 

A slight increase in the rates for 
service in the so-called Bard territory 
along the Colorado River, opposite 
Yuma, Ariz., is authorized. No further 
reductions in rates were ordered by 
the commission. It is stated that fur- 
ther rate reductions will probably be 
made by the company voluntarily in 
view of existing competitive conditions. 
A number of long-time contracts for 
service of power to industries and dis- 
tricts in-different portions of its terri- 
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tory were approved. The company 
recently was authorized by the Rail- 
road Commission to place in effect 
on its system on June 1, 1930, a rate 
schedule to include all the territory in 
its Corona district, with the result that 
consumers of agricultural power will 
receive a reduction of approximately 
$24,000, based on 1930 operation. The 
favorable effect of the proposed optional 
pumping rate will also be enjoyed by 
the City of Redlands, and savings by 
that city are included in this amount. 
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Company Must Show It Can 
Market Priest Rapids Power 


Notice was served recently by the 
Federal Power Commission on the 
Washington Irrigation and Develop- 
ment Company to the effect that its 
application for a new license covering 
the Priest Rapids project on the 
Columbia River would be canceled July 
1 unless the company could make a 
conclusive showing as to its ability to 
market 200,000 hp. 

Millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended in an effort to devise some way 
that the power available at Priest 
Rapids could be utilized. Exhaustive 
investigations have been made of chem- 
ical processes, steel making and other 
power-using activities, but in spite of 
the systematic study no way has been 
found for the utilization of the smallest 
block of power that could be profitably 
produced. In view of these studies it 
is believed that the construction of this 
project must await further development 
of the surrounding territory. 
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A. E. Wishon Now Executive 
in Pacific Gas 


As the initial step in the reorgani- 
zation resulting from the recent pur- 
chase of control of the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation and Great 
Western Power Company by the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, A. Emory 
Wishon was elected president of the 
San Joaquin company and vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of 
Pacific Gas on July 1. This announce- 
ment was made by A. F. Hocken- 
beamer, president of Pacific Gas and 
Electric following a meeting of the 
boards of directors of the various 
companies. 

As president of the San Joaquin or- 
ganization Mr. Wishon succeeds his 
father, A. G. Wishon, who remains 
with the company as vice-chairman of 
the board. In addition to the Wishons, 
members of the San Joaquin board 
who were elected, are as follows: A: 
F. Hockenbeamer, C. O. G. Miller, 
Frank B. Anderson, F. T. Elsey, Allen 
L. Chickering, P. M. Downing, John P. 
Coghlan, D. H. Foote, Charles L. Bar- 
rett, Guy C. Earl and E. P. Smith. 
Messrs. Hockenbeamer, Miller, Ander- 
son, Elsey, Chickering, Downing, Foote, 
A. Emory Wishon and A. G. Wishon 
comprise the board of directors of the 
Midland Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration. 





In addition to A. Emory Wishon as 
president and A. G. Wishon as vice- 
chairman, officers of the San Joaquin 
and Midland Counties Companies are 
as follows: A. F. Hockenbeamer, San 
Francisco, chairman of the board; E. 
P. Smith, Fresno, assistant to the 
Electric, following a meeting of the 
president; P. M. Downing, San Fran- 
cisco, vice-president; W. E. Durfey, 
Fresno, vice-president and assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; D. 
H. Foote, San Francisco, secretary and 
treasurer; Charles L. Barrett, San 
Francisco, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; M. S. Babcock, 
Fresno, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; E. J. Beckett, San Fran- 
cisco, assistant treasurer; O. H. 
Barthol, San Francisco, assistant treas- 
urer and cashier, and E. M. Hodge, 
comptroller. 
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Colorado Municipal Plant 
Sold to Private Company 


The municipally owned power plant 
and distribution system of Paonia, 
Colo., has been sold to the Oliver 
Power Company for a consideration of 
$40,000, following a hotly contested 
election in which proponents of private 
ownership won by a margin of five 
votes. 

The new owners, who operate the 
Oliver Coal Company near Paonia, 
plan a modern generating plant at the 
coal mine to cost upward of $300,000. 
It is designed to supply the three 
municipalities of Somerset, Hotchkiss 
and Paonia with electricity, in addition 
to furnishing current for mining pur- 
poses, and will provide a use for by- 
product slack. 

Under the terms of purchase the 
Paonia plant will not be turned over 
to the Oliver Power Company for one 
year. 
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BEACON TO Top HupsoN Bay Co.’s 
VANCOUVER STORE — A_ 2,000,000-cp. 
aviation beacon, which will send its 
nightly messages from a height of 200 
ft., is being planned for erection in 
Vancouver by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, according to recent announce- 
ment of officials of that company. The 
beacon will be carried on a skeleton 
steel structure, 60 ft. high on the roof 
of the company’s department store at 
Granville and Georgia Sts. It is 
planned to be in operation when the 
city’s new airport is opened in August. 
The beacon will be of Neon type, with 
beam pointed in the direction of the city 
airport, and will be visible for 100 miles 
on clear nights. 


THE PuGet SOUND Power & LIGHT 
CoMPANY, of Seattle, has applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for a license 
covering a constructed transmission line 
etxending from the line of The Wash- 
ington Water Power Company to the 
Wenatchee substation. The line is 32 
miles long and operates at 110,000 
volts. 
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Appliance Service Course 
Held at El Paso 


Twelve employees of the El Paso 
Electric Company, El Paso, Texas, re- 
cently completed a course for service 
men, especially designed to meet serv- 
ice requirements on major appliances. 
The class’ was instructed by George 
Thompson, foreman of the range and 
refrigerator department of the com- 
pany. 

Classes were held several times each 
week for a period of four months and 
subjects in the lesson assignments cov- 
ered the servicing and repairs of re- 
frigerators and other major electrical 
appliances. The men in the class sub- 
mitted written lessons, all of which 
Mr. Thompson graded carefully. 

S. E. Seibert, director of service for 
the Kelvinator Corporation, has stated 
that the final test passed by this class 
was much more difficult than that 
given by factory instructors. 


* 
New Line to Feed Power to 
Upper Rio Grande Valley 


Construction of a 66-kv. transmission 
line from El Paso, Texas, #9 Las 
Cruces, N. M., has been authorized, and 
work will begin as soon as materials 
have been received. This new line, 
which will supply power to the Mesilla 
Valley Electric Company and _ the 
upper Rio Grande Valley, will be ap- 
proximately 39 miles in length. It is 
to be fed from the Rio Grande power 
plant of the El] Paso Electric Company, 
recently built at a cost approximating 
$5,000,000. 

About $340,000 will be expended 


upon construction of the line, according 
to F. J. Gannon, president, El Paso 
Electric Company and Mesilla Valley 
Electric Company. This includes sub- 
station buildings and all equipment. 
Specific:.tions call for a single pole line, 
using suspension-type insulators, three 
conductors No. 1 size. Mr. Gannon 
states that more than 80 tons of copper 
wire will be used and estimates that 
about four months will be required to 
complete the line. 


The plans include a large substation 
and other equipment at Las Cruces. The 
distribution system of the Mesilla Val- 
ley Electric Company will be enlarged, 
and all feeders are to be equipped with 
automatic reclosing circuit breakers. 
The present high line of the El Paso 
Electric Company serves the Mesilla 
Valley company at 22,000 volts. 
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Red Seal Plan Honored 


in National Contest 


The Red Seal Plan of adequate wir- 
ing received national distinction last 
month when the Society for Electrical 
Development, Inc., was awarded hon- 
orable mention as a trade association 
by a picked jury of business executives 
headed by U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont. 


The jury which weighed the plans 
from 36 trade associations was ap- 
pointed by the American Trade Asso- 
ciation. In the Red Seal Plan the 
Society was found to be in sponsorship 
of a program that “breaks new ground, 
raises the level of association effort a 
little higher, or sets a new standard of 
co-operative achievement.” 


Honors Won by San Joaquin First-Aid Team 


IRST place in the women’s division 

of the state-wide first-aid contest, 
held in San Francisco by the California 
Safety Society during May, went to 
these girls of the first-aid team of the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corpora- 
tion, Fresno. They carried off four out 
of five prizes offered in the division in 
which they were entered. The team 
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was trained by J. M. Buswell, inspector 
of the San Joaquin corporation, in 
charge of safety and first-aid activities. 

Reading from left to right, members 
of the team are: Lillian Broeker, cap- 
tain; Virginia Knowles; Edna Walsh; 
Florence Abraham; Ethel Tawney; 
Lucille Daugherty; and Evelyn Moss- 
iron. 


PoLeE TARIFF ELIMINATED—The pro- 
posed tariff on poles for electric, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and trolley purposes 
inserted in a recent Senate bill has 
been eliminated by the conference 
committee and no longer stands to 
increase the costs of rural electrifica- 
tion. Softwood lumber and poles, duty 
free under existing law, were levied at 
$1.50 per 1,000-ft. board measure in the 
Senate bill. Poles now return to the 
free list and softwood lumber tenta- 
tively has been set at $1 per 1,000 ft. 
The pole duty is said to have been in- 
serted under the advocacy of Senator 
Johnson of California. 


P.CE.A. 


Section Chairmen Named 
to Serve for 1930-31 


Officers and executive committee of 
the P.C.E.A., elected for the 1930-31 
administrative year at a meeting of the 
executive committee held June 17 in 
San Francisco, will be found in a re- 
port of that meeting on page 5 of this 
issue of ELECTRICAL WEST. 

Section and committee chairmen ap- 
pointed by A. M. Frost, new president 
of the association, to serve for the en- 
suing year, are as follows: Public 
Policy Committee, R. H. Ballard; Public 
Relations Section, E. B. Criddle; En- 
gineering Section, R. H. Halpenny; 
Commercial Section, E. G. Stahl; 
Accounting Section, A. B. Carpenter; 
Purchasing and Stores Section, William 
DeWaard; Advertising and Publicity 
Section, R. G. Kenyon; Insurance Com- 
mittee, Herbert Dewes; Transportation 
Section, E. C. Wood; Membership Com- 
mittee, K. I. Dazey. 


Northwest 
Association 


Rural Wiring Rules 
Given in Pamphlet 


As a direct outgrowth of the study 
and recommendations on consumer’s 
wiring in districts not having regulated 
inspection service by the wiring sales 
committee of the Northwest Electric 
Light & Power Association (see ELEC- 
TRICAL WEST, May 15, 1930, p. 575), 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany has issued a pamphlet giving 
regulations for residence wiring in 
such districts. This pamphlet is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. 

The pamphlet was prepared largely 
by Fred H. Kerr, sales manager, South- 
western District, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, Tacoma, chairman 
of last year’s wiring sales committee, 
who will furnish copies to interested 
persons. 
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Co-operative Outdoor Board 
Range Campaign Planned 


The outline of a broad general plan 
to advertise electric cookery on bill- 
boards co-operatively throughout the 
Northwest territory was presented 


before the executive session of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association last month by J. C. Plank- 
inton, sales manager, Northwestern 
Electric Company, Portland. The plan 
involves the use of large billboards on 
main arteries into and out of the lead- 
ing cities in the territory close to the 
outskirts of those cities. The boards 
are to be identical as to the picture and 
“copy” carried with the idea of creat- 
ing an accumulative effect on the trav- 
eler. The plan is now in the hands of 
an outdoor advertising company to be 
put into definite form and promoted 
among the interested companies. 
Facsimiles of two tentative boards 
were shown to the meeting at which 
the plan was presented, the one finding 
the most favor being the one repro- 
duced herewith. Three sizes have been 
suggested for different localities, the 
largest being 15x60 ft., with the 
figure of the woman rising in silhouette 
14 ft. above the top of the board. The 
words “Electric” on the oven door, and 
“Electric Cookery” on the board are to 
be lighted in Neon, while the top ele- 
ments on the range will be similarly 
lighted and will flash on and off. 


Fimancial 


i 


Water Shortage Reflected 
in Copco Net Earnings 


The result of the exceptionally low 
water conditions which were expe- 
rienced in 1929 in the Northwest is 
reflected in the financial report of The 
California Oregon Power Company for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. The re- 
port shows that although gross earn- 
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ings showed an increase of $2,553.99 
($3,387,415.92 for 1929 as against 
$3,384,861.93 for 1928), net earnings 
decreased $174,437.57, or 7.90 per cent, 
total operating expenses and taxes for 
1929 having been $1,354,385.19 as 
against $1,177,393.63 for 1928. The 
report attributes the decrease in both 





gross and net earnings of the electric 
department largely to the drought con- 
ditions of 1929. The sale of energy 
under wholesale contracts, which usu- 
ally accounts for a considerable pro- 
portion of the gross earnings, decreased 
$192,276.77, or 14.57 per cent, according 
to the report, and increased taxes and 
the cost of purchased power were the 
cause of the decline in net earnings. 
Retail consumers were not affected in 
any way, and the revenue from retail 
electric business within the company’s 
own territory increased $170,092.20, or 
9.18 per cent. 

Retail business served, or connected 
load, increased from 85,577 kw. to 
101,070 kw., or 18.10 per cent. These 
figures are for retail business only, and 
do not include the extensive contracts 
through which The California Oregon 
Power Company wholesales energy to 
other companies. A gain of 2,478 users 
of electric service is reported. 

Net expenditures for construction 
purposes amounted to $2,221,148. The 
major construction item of the year 
was the building of a 110-kv. transmis- 
sion line from Dixonville to North 
Bend, Ore., a distance of approximately 
65 miles, to connect the system of The 
California Oregon Power Company with 
that of the Mountain States Power 
Company. A 10,000-kw. addition was 
made to the 5,000-kw. capacity Coos 
Bay steam-electric generating station 
leased by Copco from the Mountain 
States Power Company. 

The merchandising department, or- 
ganized in 1927, reported total appli- 
ance sales of $271,709.15 for the year 
1929, a gain of 42.47 per cent over 
1928. 

The report discusses briefly the com- 
pany’s recently instituted home service 
department, the advertising methods 
used during the year, and directs atten- 
tion to aviation illumination which 





promises to add considerable load to 
the company’s lines. 

The company has continued the sale 
of its 6 per cent preferred stock, 
series of 1927, and through its cus- 
tomer-ownership plan the amount of 
preferred stock outstanding increased 
5,371 shares. A net total of 749 new 
shareholders was added, and the com- 
pany now has approximately 5,800 
preferred stockholders, including in- 
vestors who are purchasing shares on 
the monthly investment plan. 


v 


Merger Gives P.G.&E. Co. 
85,000 Stockholders 


Statistics recently compiled by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
showing the distribution of ownership 
of the stock of California gas and elec- 
tric companies reveal a continued in- 
crease in the number of investors hold- 
ing stock in these companies. At the 
close of 1929 the preferred and co- 
mon stocks of the ten largest companies 
furnishing services of this character 
aggregated $535,653,700 par value and 
were held by 224,234 shareholders, an 
increase of 11,306 in the past twelve 
months and of 21,365 since June 30, 
1927. Included in the stockholders’ 
lists of these companies are 179,834 
California residents, or 80.2 per cent 
of the total, and 44,400 stockholders 
residing outside of the state. 

The preferred stocks of these com- 
panies are especially popular in Cali- 
fornia, no less than 140,751 individuals, 
or 85.7 per cent of all preferred stock- 
holders being local residents, with aver- 
age holdings of $1,506 par value per 
stockholder. 

In local ownership, the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company heads the list, 
with approximately $112,000,000 par 
value of its stock held in this state, ex- 
clusive of about $2,000,000 worth of 
stock which was recently issued to 2,727 
of the company’s employees on comple- 
tion of installment subscription subse- 
quent to the close of 1929. 

The stocks of the Great Western 
Power Company and San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corporation, control of which 
is about to be acquired by the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, are held by 
22.250 shareholders, of whom 20,936 
reside in California. The acquisition 
of these companies will increase the 
total number of holders of the stocks 
of the Pacific company and its subsid- 
iaries to approximately 85,000. 
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Coast COUNTIES COMPANY TO OFFER 
5% Bonps—Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Company, Santa Cruz, has 
been authorized by the California Rail- 
road Commission to issue and sell at 
not less than 96 per cent of face value, 
plus accrued interest, $4,000,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent 30-year gold bonds, 
and to use the proceeds to finance ad- 
ditions and betterments already made 
or proposed and to pay bonds and other 
indebtedness of its own and acquired 
companies. 
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SOUTHERN SIERRAS COMPANY TO 
OFFER 6% Bonps — The Southern 
Sierras Power Company, Riverside, 
Calif., has been authorized by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission to issue 
and sell on or before Sept. 30, 1930, at 
not less than face value, plus accrued 
interest, $1,374,500 face value of Series 
“DP” first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 
6 per cent, due Jan. 1, 1965, and to use 
the proceeds to pay outstanding indebt- 
edness and to finance in part construc- 
tion costs incurred during the year 
1929. The company requested permis- 
sion to sell these bonds at 98 per cent 
of face value, but the commission held 
that, in view of the financial condition 
of the company and the fact that the 
bonds bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum and are a first lien on 
the company’s properties, guaranteed 
by Nevada-California Power Company, 
a corporation controlled by the Nevada- 
California Electric Corporation, the 
bonds should be sold at not less than 
face value. 
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POWER BOND ISSUE PROPOSED FOR 
L. A. Primaries—A power bond issue 
for the Los Angeles Bureau of Power 
and Light has been proposed for the 
city primary election of Aug. 26. Two 
proposals have been prepared by E. F. 
Scattergood, chief engineer of the 
Bureau of Power and Light, and these 
proposals have been presented to the 
mayor for his consideration. One of 
these proposals is said to provide for 
a $19,000,000 power bond issue, whereas 
the alternate proposal calls for a con- 
siderably larger sum. Preliminary 
work on a transmission line from 
Boulder Canyon to Los Angeles, in- 
cluding a survey and possibly certain 
rights-of-way purchases, are said to be 
provided for in this bond issue. 


¥ 


L. A. Gas & ELEcTRIC REPORTS 
EARNINGS—Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation reports for the twelve 
months ended April 30, last, a balance 
after all charges, including operating 
expenses, taxes, interest, depreciation 
and amortization, of $5,005,183.35 This 
is equivalent to earnings of $25.72 per 
share on the greatest amount of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding for the period. 
After providing for dividends on such 
preferred stock, there was a balance 
available for the common, all of which 
is owned by Pacific Lighting Cor- 
poration, of $3,837,373.35. Gross earn- 
ings for the twelve months’ period 
were $23,432,303.46, as compared with 
$23,675,827.51, a decrease of $243,524.05. 
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P. G. AND E. Co. GIVEN TIME Ex- 
TENSION FOR STocK SALE—The Califor- 
nia Railroad Commission has granted 
an extension of time until Oct. 1, 1930, 
to the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany in which to issue, sell and deliver 
$536,250 of an issue of $7,820,375 of 
common capital stock at $55 per share. 
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STREET LIGHTING BONDS VOTED BY 
Hoop River, OrE.—At the recent pri- 
mary election in Oregon, City of Hood 
River voted bonds in the amount 
of $42,000 for the construction of a 
small hydro-electric plant to generate 
power for street lighting. The plan 
calls for the installation of a turbine 
at the outlet of the pipe line carry- 
ing the city’s new municipal water 
supply. This wheel will drive a 75-kw. 
generator. Stevens & Koon, consulting 
engineers of Portland, have been au- 
thorized to prepare plans and specifi- 
cations for the project. 


Meetings 





Coming Events 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Annual Pacific Coast conven- 
tion, Portland, Sept. 2-5, 1930. 


Camp Co-operation X—At Association 
Island, Henderson Harbor, New York, 
July 31-Aug. 4, 1930. 


International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, Northwestern Section— 
Annual convention at Hotel Leopold, 
Bellingham, Wash., Aug. 25-27, 1930. 


Southwestern Section — Annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, 
Calif., Oct. 6-8, 1930. 


National Electric Light Association— 
Rocky Mountain Division § meeting, 
Albuquerque, N. M., Oct. 20-22, 1930. 
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N.E.L.A. Delegates 
Attend I.E.S. Meeting 


A special supper meting at the 
States Restaurant, San Francisco, was 
held by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society on June 18, to which were in- 
vited those delegates to the N.E.L.A. 
convention whose especial interest is 
lighting. 

A. B. O’Day of the lighting labora- 
tory at Nela Park, Cleveland, was the 
principal speaker of the evening, de- 
scribing the general trends of illumin- 
ation as applied to residential construc- 
tion. He made a special point of the 
tendency toward modern rather than 
extreme modernistic lighting. 

A number of other distinguished 
guests responded to invitations from 
Carl Martin, local chairman of the 
I.E.S. S. E. Doane, chief engineer, 
National Lamp Works, described early 
days in the formation of the I.E.S. 
chapter. Preston S. Millar of the 
Electric Testing Laboratories, New 
York City, spoke of the importance of 
lighting to central station loads. W. 
T. Black, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company of Newark, N. J., told of the 
extensive floolighting operations carried 
on in that city from street lighting 
standards. Frank O. Hansen of the 
Holophane Company in Los Angeles 
and chairman of the Los Angeles 
chapter, described the activities of that 
section. Carl Wolf, Valley Electrical 


Supply Company, Fresno, described 
correspondence with illuminating engi- 
neers in the Argentine and announced 
the formation of a society of a similar 
kind in that country. 


v 


"49ers Camp Party Held by 
L. A. Electric Club 


Six hundred and fifty members of 
the Electric Club of Los Angeles and 
their friends were in attendance at the 
club’s “Second Annual ’49 Camp” party, 
held on the evening of May 23, at the 
Uplifters Ranch. The evening’s pro- 
gram consisted of dinner, lavish vaude- 
ville entertainment and “gambling” in 
true wild West style for numerous 
merchandise prizes donated by various 
firms in the industry. As a result of 
the affair, several hundred dollars 
were realized for the club’s charitable 
activities. 

The general committee in charge of 
the party consisted of C. H. Thrane, 
General Electric Supply Corporation, 
chairman; S. E. Gates, General Elec- 
tric Company; T. B. Parks, Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corporation; 
Carl Buratti, Johns-Manville Com- 
pany; E. P. Markee, Edison Lamp 
Works; George Richardson, Southern 
California Edison Company, Ltd.; John 
W. Morris, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; Emmett 
Jones, Jones-Lyman Company; E. P. 
Ramsay, Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation; and Mrs. E. L. Sanborn, 
executive secretary of the club. 


w 


Los ANGELES ELECTRIC CLUB ELECTS 
OFFIcERS—At the annual election of 
the Los Angeles Electric Club held June 
2, the following officers were chosen for 
the 1930-31 administration: President 
—E. F. Watkins, Southern California 
Edison Company; first vice-president— 
H. L. Masser, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation; second vice-presi- 
dent—A. E. Hitchner, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Corporation; 
third vice-president—A. W. Elliott, De- 
partment of Water and Power; secre- 
tary-treasurer—J. J. O’Reilly, Graybar 
Electric Company; sergeant-at-arms— 
E. A. Hart, General Electric Supply 
Corporation; executive committee—M. 
L. Stannard, Southern California Tele- 
phone Company; F. J. Connolly, South- 
ern California Electragists; C. Thor- 
burn, Pacific Electric Railway Com- 
pany; D. C. Pence, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation; and E. M. 
Ellis, General Electric Company. 


v 


CAMP CO-OPERATION DATES ADVANCED 
—Dates for Camp Co-operation X, 
ninth conference of representatives of 
electrical leagues and others interested 
in co-operative market development 
work, have been advanced several days. 
The meeting now is scheduled to be 
held from July 31 to Aug. 4, inclusive, 
instead of from Aug. 8-12 as formerly 
announced. 
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Personals 





Northwestern Electric Co. 
Promotes Engineers 


) Spt nope changes in the organiza- 
tion of the engineering department 
of the Northwestern Electric Company, 
Portland, by which E. F. Pearson be- 
comes chief engineer and Tom Perry 
assistant general superintendent, have 
been announced. Mr. Pearson was 
formerly electrical engineer and Mr. 





E. F. PEARSON 


Perry was superintendent of plant de- 
partment. 

Succeeding to the position formerly 
held by Mr. Perry is L. A. Morphey, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
plant department. John Hooper, form- 
erly plant department engineer, takes 
Mr. Morphey’s place as assistant super- 
intendent in that department. 

Upon his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada in 1912, Mr. Pearson 
entered the employ of the Northwestern 
Electric Company, Portland, as field 
and design engineer on transmission 
and distribution lines, later becoming 
assistant superintendent of that de- 
partment. During the war, he served 
as first lieutenant and captain of en- 
gineers with the 91st division in France 
and Belgium. In 1919 he returned to 
the Northwestern Electric Company in 
the capacity of electrical engineer and 
for the past six years has been in 
charge of electrical and structural en- 
gineering, machine design and general 
construction work. He is a past chair- 
man of the Portland section A.I..E.E. 
For several years he has been active in 
the Engineering Section of the North- 
west Electric Light & Power Associa- 
tion, holding several committee chair- 
manships and acting as section vice- 
chairman during the past two years. 


Mr. Perry’s association with the elec- 
trical industry in the West has ex- 
tended over the past 30 years. From 
1906 to 1909 ne was engaged in elec- 
trical work for the Goldfield Consoli- 
dated Mines Company, Goldfield, Nev., 
and for the three-year period, 1909 to 
1912, was superintendent of the Ne- 
vada California Power Company, Man- 
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hattan, Nev. In 1912 he entered the 
construction department of the North- 
western Electric Company where he 
remained until 1916 when he left to 
engage in electrical work with the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company at 
West Linn, Ore., and Ocean Falls, B. C. 
In 1918 he returned again to the North- 
western company and remained as plant 
department engineer until his recent 
promotion. 


v 


W. R. Marshall Advanced 
by Westinghouse 


PPOINTED by the Westinghouse 

Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany to hold one of three new execu- 
tive positions, the offices of commercial 
vice-president, W. R. Marshall, of San 
Francisco, now heads the company’s 
Pacific division in that capacity. C. E. 
Stephens has been selected to occupy 
the new position for the Atlantic 
division, and N. H. Symonds for the 
Central division. 


Each of the new commercial vice- 
presidents is a district manager, and 
will retain the duties of that position 
in addition to those of the new office. 
The commercial vice-presidents will re- 
port to Vice-President W. S. Rugg, 
who is in charge of sales and engineer- 
ing. They will be his representatives 
in the general supervision of field 
activities and in the advancement of the 
commercial interests of the company. 





W. R. MARSHALL 


Mr. Marshall, formerly district man- 
ager at Pittsburgh, was transferred to 
San Francisco as manager of the 
Pacific Coast district in 1928. He is 
a native of North Carolina and has 
been with the Westinghouse Company 
for 21 years. His duties with the com- 
pany have carried him through many 
branches of its operations and he had 
served in the various departments at 
Pittsburgh, New York and Buffalo, 
previous to his transfer to San Fran- 
cisco. 


v 


Dan L. Scort, manager public rela- 
tions, Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation, has been elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 





W. R. Bell Leaves 
El Paso Electric Company 


R. BELL, since 1926 general 

>» superintendent of the El Paso 

Electric Company, El Paso, Texas, has 

been made general superintendent of 

the Baton Rouge Electric Company and 

the Louisiana Steam Products Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La. 

Mr. Bell will be succeeded in El 
Paso by H. C. Leonard, who has been 
in charge of the electrical department 
of the Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Richmond. 

Mr. Bell has been employed by com- 





W. R. BELL 


panies operating under the executive 
management of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
since 1906. He began in the account- 
ing department of the Paducah Electric 
Company, working during vacations 
while attending college. Following his 
graduation from Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Terra Haute, Ind., as electrical 
engineer, Mr. Bell accepted the position 
of assistant superintendent of the 
Baton Rouge Electric Company, later 
being made sales manager. Still later 
he was sent to Haverhill, Mass., as 
sales manager of the Haverhill Gas 
Light Company. In August, 1924, Mr. 
Bell was sent to El Paso as sales man- 
ager. He made a splendid record as 
head of the sales department, and dur- 
ing his two years as sales manager In 
El Paso the volume of appliance 
sales trebled, the sales floor space was 
doubled, and the sales force was 
greatly enlarged. 

Since becoming general superin- 
tendent in 1926, Mr. Bell has been 
closely identified with some of the most 
important developments ever under- 
taken by the company. 

Mr. Leonard is a native of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and was graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute with 
the degree of B.S. in electrical engi- 
neering. Following graduation, he en- 
tered the employ of the General Elec- 
tric Company in the testing and engi- 
neering department. During this time 
he continued his studies at Union Col- 
lege, where he received the degree 
of M.S. 

Mr. Leonard first became associated 
with the Stone & Webster organization 
in 1919. He was a member of the 
group of engineers making an ap- 
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praisal of the property of the Virginia 
Electric & Power Company. Upon com- 
pletion of this work, Mr. Leonard was 
sent to the Boston office as designer. 





H. C, LEONARD 


He remained in Boston only a short 
time until he was again sent to the 
Virginia Electric & Power Company, 
this time entering the engineering de- 
partment. 

Some time after his return to Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Leonard was made electrical 
engineer in charge of design of the 
power station, substations and trans- 
mission lines. In 1927 he assumed 
charge of the electrical department of 
the company at Norfolk. Mr. Leonard 
remained in Norfolk until early in 
1930, when he was promoted and sent 
to Richmond, in charge of the elec- 
trical department of the company 
there. 


v 


H. V. CARPENTER, dean of mechanic 
arts and engineering, and director of 
the Engineering Experiment Station, 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
was elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers at 
the annual business meeting of the In- 
stitute held in conjunction with the 
annual summer convention at Toronto, 
Ont., June 23-26. Holdover officers and 
members of the board of directors also 
include C. E. Fleager, vice-president 
of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, San Francisco; and Herbert 
S. Evans, dean and professor of elec- 
trical engineering, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. Official terms of office begin 
Aug. 1, 1930. 


J. E. Perpug, formerly representative 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Company in 
Denver, Colo., has been transferred to 
the company’s Kansas City branch, 
where he will be in charge of minia- 
ture and large lamp sales. L. W. 
Noble, of Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Perdue in 
Denver. 


C. K. Hatcuer, formerly chief elec- 
trician of the Shuffleton steam station, 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the company’s Baker River station. 
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O. T. Johnson, Jr., on 
L. A. Water & Power Board 


Harlan G. Palmer, Hollywood news- 
paper publisher, has resigned, and O. 
T. Johnson, Jr., Los Angeles engineer, 
has been appointed in his place as a 
member of the Board of Water and 
Power Commissioners of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Palmer’s resignation became effec- 
tive May 31. Mr. Palmer said in his 
letter of resignation to Mayor Porter 
that his private interests prevent him 
from devoting the necessary time to 
the work of the board. He was ap- 
pointed to the board last July on the 
expiration of the term of Senator Del 
Valle, who had served eighteen years. 


Mr. Johnson was appointed to the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Water District by Mayor Porter six 
months ago and made several trips to 
Washington, D. C., during the negotia- 
tions over the construction of the 
Boulder Canyon dam. He has pre- 
sented his resignation from the Metro- 
politan Water District board, to be- 
come effective when he takes office as a 
member of the municipal board. 


v 


Leo G. GIANINI, illuminating engi- 
neer in the San Francisco office of the 
General Electric Company’s Edison 
Lamp Works, addressed the San Fran- 
cisco Electrical Development League 
May 26 on “Modern Lighting and 
Future Prosperity.” Mr. Gianini re- 
cently returned from a month’s inten- 
sive study of new lighting problems 
and achievements at the General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse laboratories in 
the East. 


Obituary 





Inventor of Gyroscope 
Dies in New York 


— best for his development of 
the gyro-compass and the applica- 


tion of the gyroscope to the stabiliza-_ 


tion of ships and airplanes, Elmer A. 
Sperry, president of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company of New York, died 
June 17 in that city. 

Mr. Sperry first turned his attention 
to the gyroscope about 30 years ago, 
at which time he organized the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company for the manufac- 
ture of the gryo-compass, ship and 
airplane stabilizers, highest-intensity 
searchlamps, fire-control apparatus, 
airplane and navigational and similar 
equipment. Earlier inventive effort had 
led him to the founding in 1880 of the 
Sperry Electric Company of Chicago 
for the manufacture of arc lamps, 
dynamos, motors, and other electric 
equipment. Some years later he was 
the first to produce electric mining ma- 


chinery, and following his success in 
that field he founded the Sperry Elec- 
tric Railway Company of Cleveland to 
manufacture railway cars, subsequently 





ELMER A. SPERRY 


selling his patents to the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Mr. Sperry was one of the founders 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and of the American Electro- 
chemical Society, and was chairman of 
the committee that called the first 
meeting of the National Electrie Light 
Association. 


v 


Death Ends Career of 
Miles W. Birkett 


OLLOWING in less than a month 

his election to the presidency of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association, death ended the career on 
June 13 of Miles W. Birkett, vice- 
president and general manager, The 
Washington Water Power Company, 





MILES W. BIRKETT 


Spokane. The end followed complica- 
tions resulting from an operation for 
appendicitis. 

A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin in electrical engineering, Mr. 
Birkett entered the employ of The 
Washington Water Power Company in 
July, 1908. In 1922 he became gen- 
eral manager of the company, and the 
following year ne was elected a vice- 
president. He had long been active 
in the affairs of the Northwest Elec- 
tric Light and Power Association. 
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Laurence Davis’ 
Itinerary Announced 


Swinging around the circuit prior to 
the national convention at Milwaukee 
in August, Laurence W. Davis, general 
manager, Association of Electragists, 
International, has arranged his sched- 
ule to visit as many cities in the eleven 
Western states as the time will permit. 


Mr. Davis made his first stop at Den- 
ver where he addressed both the Con- 
tractors’ Association and a joint in- 
dustry luncheon at the Denver Athletic 
Club on Friday, June 27. It was his 
first visit to Denver since 1924. Mr. 
Davis’ subject was “Self Regulation 
by Business,” in which he discussed the 
lawful methods by which groups of the 
industry could approach some of their 
economic difficulties and find cures 
within their own organizations. 


From Denver Mr. Davis went to Salt 
Lake City, where he held. similar meet- 
ings. He left Salt Lake City on June 
30 and was scheduled to arrive in Los 
Angeles July 3. The July 4 week-end, 
he and Mrs. Davis, who accompanied 
him, plan to spend at Hermosa Beach. 


In southern California the Electra- 
gists have arranged a schedule for him 
beginning Monday, July 7. A series of 
conferences with executive committees 
and members of the Electragist organ- 
ization, advisory board meetings, and 
conclaves with representatives of other 
branches of the industry have been 
scheduled for July 9. Meetings in San 
Diego, July 10, Santa Barbara, July 
11, followed by departure for San 
Francisco have been arranged. In 
northern California similar arrange- 
ments are being made. Mr. Davis is to 
arrive on July 13 and after informal 
meetings in the northern division ter- 
ritory will hold a meeting with the 
San Francisco Electragists on July 14. 
He is scheduled to address the San 
Francisco Electrical Development 
League on July 21. 


Mr. Davis plans to spend a vacation 
with Clyde Chamblin, former president 
of the association, in the Lake Tahoe 
vicinity, and to leave for the North- 
west on Aug. 1. His schedule for the 
Northwest has not yet been announced 
although it is known that he will visit 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and pos- 
sibly some other cities before returning 
to New York. 


v 


A. E. Forb, proprietor of the Electric 
Shop at Santa Maria, Calif., recently 
returned after being absent from his 
shop for several months. He was 
severely injured by the accidental fall 
of a pole which was being set as a 
part of one of his contracts. Now 
fully recovered, he is pushing business 
more energetically than ever. 
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Mexican Labor 
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Ensenada prices on “outlets” were 
at least open bidding, when the 
Electragists’ convention arrived 


v 


TomM BENNETT, formerly connected 
with the Langlais Electric Company of 
San Francisco as estimator, has re- 
cently been appointed manager of sales 
promotion in the western division of 
the Triangle Conduit Company. His 
territorial responsibility will cover the 
eleven Western states. 


v 





License Law 
Shows Its Teeth 


That the new state licensing law in 
California has teeth has been demon- 
strated recently by the suspension of 
licenses of two contractors in San Diego 
County by James F. Collins, state reg- 
istrar of contractors. The licenses of 
the Shopp Electric Company, of ‘san 
Diego, and of E. L. Forney, of Ocean- 
side, were suspended for 30 days sub- 
subject to cancellation unless the com- 
plaints were corrected. 

On evidence produced by the city 
electrical inspectors of San Diego, it 
was found that the Shopp company had 
failed to solder and tape joints inside 
of conduits. 

Forney, who was under sentence of 
ten days in jail and a $50 fine for 
failure to observe the Oceanside ordi- 
nance requiring contractors to obtain 
building permits, was suspended for 
similar charges. 

v 


THe Ne PAGE-McKENNY COMPANY, 
of Portland, was the lowest of nine 
bidders on the contract for lighting the 
Oregon aves, a southern Oregon 
scenic attraction. The successful bid 
was sent to the department of agricul- 
ture with the recommendation of reg- 
ional forestry authorities that it be 
accepted. 


v 


Moves “Around the Corner” 





The J. F. Zweiner Electric Company, San Diego, Calif., has moved to larger 
and more modern quarters at 229 B St., where Mr. Zweiner has an attractive 
display of motors. The photo shows Mr. Zweiner and his daughter-secretary, 
Miss Frances Zweiner, and lamps. Jess, as he is intimately known to his 
friends, is a pioneer San Diego electrician and has been identified with all 
moves to organize the electrical industry represented in San Diego. He was 
instrumental in forming the recently organized San Diego Contractor-Dealer 
Association, a branch of the California Electragists 
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S. F. Electragists’ 
New Organization 


A complete reorganization of the 
San Francisco Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers Association was effected 
at a meeting held June 12 at the Hotel 
Whitcomb. The new organization will 
be known as the San Francisco Elec- 
tragists and will be affiliated with 
the California Electragists, Northern 
Chapter, and the Association of Elec- 
tragists International. 

Temporary officers, previously se- 
lected, are: Chairman, George Smith, 
of the Smith Electric Company, who 
was president of the former associa- 
tion; vice-chairman, Al Drendell, of the 
Decker Electrical Construction Com- 
pany; secretary - treasurer, Thomas 
Harris, of the H. S. Tittle Company. 

The reorganization will become effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1930, at which time the 
contract between the San Francisco 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers As- 
sociation and its manager, Earl E. 
Browne, will terminate. The new or- 
ganization does not contemplate having 
a paid secretary or manager for the 
time being. 

At the meeting on Jue 12 a new 
constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and an entirely different method of 
procedure was decided upon. The con- 
stitution is unique in that-it not only 
sets forth the objective of the organi- 
zation but also states definitely the 
form of procedure to be followed ‘to 
attain those objectives. This pro- 
cedure is in the nature of a democratic 
assembly which will discuss the various 
subjects bearing on the contracting 
business. These discussions will term- 
inate in a definition of policy which is 
to serve as a guide for members on that 
particular question. 


v 


BACKSTRAND Bros., motor specialists 
and dealers, and also manufacturers of 
electrical ventilating fans, located at 
779 Tenth St., Riverside, Calif., are 
having their shop and store front en- 
tirely remodeled to afford more window 
display space and storage room. 


C. C. CARTER, electrical contractor, 
576 Seymour St., Vancouver, B. C., has 
been awarded the subcontract for the 
electrical work for the new pier of the 
Canadian National steamships at the 
foot of Main St., Vancouver, B. C., 
amounting to about $30,000. Work was 
commenced early in April. 


A CO-OPERATIVE merchandising cam- 
paign for the sale of ranges was inaug- 
urated May 7 by the Riverside City 
Lighting Department. The campaign 
is being supported by four electrical 
dealers, two hardware dealers, the 
manufacturers and jobbers, and the 
City Lighting Department under Mr. 
Bowlin, superintendent. Arthur Elliott 
and Mr. Morris, of the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Power and Light display de- 
partment, were feature speakers at the 
meeting inaugurating the campaign. 
Advertising is being carried in the local 
newspapers and direct-mail literature 
supporting it. 
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C. A. RYLANDER and Roy Butcher on 
April 15 purchased the business of 
Wagner Brothers at 58 South Second 
St., San Jose. Mr. Rylander has long 
been with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company in charge of 
appliance distribution. Roy Butcher 
has been a prominent Electragist in 
San Jose for a number of years. The 
new firm is to be known as the Mission 
Electric Company and will occupy the 
quarters at 58 South Second St. The 
new company will be a combination 
contracting and dealer organization, 
with Mr. Rylander in charge of the 
merchandising division and Roy 
Butcher in charge of construction. A 
full line of appliances, radio and fix- 
tures is to be carried. 


* 
“Now I'll Tell One” 





Harry Walker: “ ... 
why they gave me the Edison job.” 
Glenn Arbogast: “Oh yeah? 


and _ that’s 


v 


Estimators Move 
to Paris Inn 


The Estimators’ Section of the 
Southern Chapter, California Electra- 
gists, Los Angeles, recently moved its 
meeting place from the Chamber of 
Commerce Building to the Paris Inn at 
320 Market St. The meetings continue 
to be held on Thursday noon. 

Officers of the Eestimators’ Section 
as selected recently are: 


P, R. Mactolf, president ; W. N. Williams, 
vice-president; M. L. Fish, treasurer; P. A. 
Shrader, secretary. 

The executive committee consists of R. J. 
Hanchett, G. B. Capps, R. L. Booth and 
H. W. Burdick. 

Other committee appointments were as 
follows: Architects and Engineers—R. L. 
Booth, chairman; W. L. Hyde, vice-chair- 
man; C, J. Bennett and G. B. Capps. Data 
—P. A. Shrader, chairman; L. H. Ellett, 
vice-chaiman; P. R. Mactolf, J. W. Rose, 
W. L. Robar, M. Scott, Scott Miller, and 
R. L. Ristow. Program—P. A. Shrader, 
chairman; R. L. Booth, vice-chairman; W. 
L. Hyde, W. N. Williams, and R. J. Han- 
chett. Estimating—W. L. Hyde, chairman; 
J. H. Ball, vice-chairman; and Leon Woods. 
School—P. A. Shrader, chairman; R. J. 
Hanchett, vice-chairman; W. L. Hyde, and 
Art Ogilvie. Ordinance—L. H. Ellett, chair- 
man; C. J. Bennett, vice-chairman; R, J. 
Hanchett, and Art Ogilvie. Editorial—P. 
A. Shrader, chairman; J. W. Rose, vice- 
chairman; R. J. Hanchett, P. R. Mactolf, 
and W. L. Robar. Reception—H. H. Hamm, 
chairman; H. W. Burdick, vice-chairman ; 
and R. E. Statts. 


Inspectors Plan 
Convention 


Arrangements for the convention of 
the Southwestern Section of the Inter- 
national Association of Electrical In- 
spectors are well under way with sev- 


eral committees actively taking charge 


of various phases of the plans. 


Announcement was made recently by 
C. W. Mitchell, secretary, of the fol- 
lowing committees and personnel: 


Entertainment, Reception, Badges, Decor- 
ation and Transportation—B. H. Alexander, 
chairman; Mrs. A. E. Johnstone, vice- 
chairman. Entertainment and Registra- 
tion—Dave Alexander, chairman; Mrs. 
Johnstone, vice-chairman; -Art Veit, O. 
Barnwell, H. N. Beecher, Ted Combs, Mrs. 
H. N. Beecher, W. S. Johnstone, H. C. Rice, 
Mrs. H. C. Rice and Mrs. J. M. Evans. Re- 
ception—Art Veit, sub-chairman; names as 
above for this committee. Badges and 
Decoration—O, Barnwell. Transportation— 
H. C. Rice, sub-chairman, C. M. Hoyt, W. 8S. 
Johnstone. Publicity—-R. H. Manahan, F. 
A, Short, and J. M. Evans. 


The slogan for the I.A.E.I. this year 
is “3,500 Members by 1931.” 


The convention is to be held at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., at the Hotel Maryland, 
Oct. 6-8. 


v 


Seek Cost Data 
on Range Wiring 


Recent inquiries received from the 
Association of Electragists Interna- 
tional chapters by the headquarters 
office show an increasing interest of 
members in wiring for electric ranges. 

In several cities, owing to adoption 
by the local power companies merchan- 
dising ranges of liberal policies affect- 
ing installation allowances, and also to 
the introduction of co-operative mer- 
chandising plans in which contractors 
may profitably participate, the chapter 
members are aggressively building up 
this business. From one chapter whose 
members have installed 78 ranges dur- 
ing the past three months has come a 
request for range installation data 
based on the experience of other 
chapters. 

The A.E.I. cost data committee, of 
which J. H. Schumacher, of Winnipeg, 
Canada, is chairman, has _ invited 
chapters and individual members to 
submit cost data on wiring installations 
for ranges and other heavy-duty appli- 
ances, to make possible the preparation 
of extensive data applying to this im- 
portant field. 


v 


FRANKLIN DOLT has recently become 
manager of the Mission Electric Com- 
pany, one of the most elaborate elec- 
trical establishments in southern Cali- 
fornia, at Santa Barbara, Calif.. Mr. 
Dolt was formerly owner of the Frank- 
lin Electric Company shop at Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. The Mission Electric 
Company is owned by Salisbury Field, 
author and playwright. Mr. Dolt took 
over the management last August. 
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Columbia Steel Acquires 
U.S. Steel Products Assets 


. The Columbia Steel Company, of 
San Francisco, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has 
acquired the properties, assets and 
business of the Columbia department 
of the United States Steel Products 
Company, also a U. S. Steel subsidiary. 
Plants of the U. S. Steel Products Com- 
pany are located at Placita, Colo.; 
Columbia, Iron Mountain and Ironton, 
Utah; Torrance, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burg and San Francisco, Calif.; 
Portland and Seattle. 

Effective July 1, the business hereto- 
fore conducted by the Columbia de- 
partment of United States Steel Pro- 
ducts Company, which included opera- 
tion of the properties of the former 
Columbia Steel Corporation, acquired 
by United States Steel last January, 
as well as distribution on the Pacific 
Coast of products of other manufac- 
turing subsidiaries of United States 
Steel, will be conducted by the 
Columbia Steel Company, which has 
offices and sales representatives in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Se- 
attle, Salt Lake City, Phoenix and 
Honolulu. 


BAXTER COMPANY INCREASES POLE 
TREATING FACILITIES—J. H. Baxter & 
Co., of San Francisco, have re- 
cently increased the facilities of their 
Long Beach (Calif.) yard to a capacity 
150 per cent greater than that origin- 
ally provided at that site. Earlier in 
the year a highly refined pressure 
treating plant was added to the equip- 
ment of the company’s Long Beach 
yard. 


Special attention is being given by 
the Baxter company at this time to 
non-bleeding, full length pressure creo- 
soted cedar poles. In addition large 
stocks are maintained of Western red 
cedar and Douglas fir for untreated 
and creosoted poles, in the supply of 
which this company has been a pioneer 
on the Pacific Coast. The creosoting 
cylinder recently installed permits the 
treatment of stock up to 137 ft. in 
length. 


JONES-LYMAN & COMPANY, INC., and 
the Utilities Equipment Corporation, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, have 
announced that Emmett H. Jones has 
disposed of his interest in and is no 
longer connected with these companies. 
Charles L. Hill, formerly associated 
with the California Wire & Cable Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, is now asso- 
ciated with Jones-Lyman & Company, 
Inc., in that city. 
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HEADS PORTLAND OFFICE OF ROBIN- 
SON SALES CoMPANY—J. H. Wagner 
has been placed in charge of the Port- 
land office of the Robinson Sales Com- 
pany, of Seattle. Mr. Wagner has had 
a number of years’ experience in the 
handling and selling of equipment used 
by power companies. The Robinson 
company has recently been appointed 
representative in the Northwest for the 
W. N. Matthews Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; the Illinois Electric Porcelain 
Company, Macomb, Ill.; and the Gen- 
eral Devices and Fittings Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MoToR MANUFACTURER ENLARGING 
PLANT — The manufacturing head- 
quarters of the U. S. Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company in Los Angeles are 
being enlarged, adding approximately 
25 per cent more area. About four 
months ago the factory was increased 
50 per cent in size by the addition of a 
side wing and a new manufacturing 
unit in the rear of the main factory 
building. This space is now to be aug- 
mented by the addition of a west wing, 
providing new manufacturing facilities 
and greatly increasing administration 
headquarters. 


ConpDIT COMPANY HAS CONTRACT FOR 
BREMERTON SUB EQUIPMENT—Contract 
for furnishing the switchboard and 
switching apparatus to be installed in 
the $50,000 substation to be built by 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany in Bremerton, Wash., has been 
awarded to the Seattle office of the 
Condit Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Boston. The equipment will 
cost about $15,000. 


FRIGIDAIRE TO DEVEIOP GAS REFRIG- 
ERATOR—The Frigidaire Corporation, 
of Dayton, Ohio, a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has announced 
its intention of placing a gas operated 
refrigerator on the market this fall. 


v 





To REPRESENT THE PREMIER CLEANER 
ComPANY—W. R. Thornhall, formerly 
of Montreal, has been appointed district 
manager in British Columbia for the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
with headquarters in Vancouver, ac- 
cording to an announcement of J. D. 
Stark, divisional manager for the or- 
ganization. 


v 


Meet at Convention 





Last month’s N.E.L.A. convention 
provided opportunity for many 
Eastern manufacturers to get to- 
gether with their Pacific Coast rep- 
resentatives. Harry Thomas proves 
by his straw hat that there is plenty 
of sunshine in America’s “coolest 
summer city.” On his left is A. B. 
Dibner of the Burndy Engineering 
Company, of New York. Mr. Thomas 
represents Burndy in California, 
Arizona, and Nevada 


v 


Sims NEoN CoMPANY has leased 4,500 
sq.ft. of floor space at 3372 Adeline St., 
Brekeley, Calif., and will manufacture 
Neon signs employing all the standard 
colors and a general line of electric 
signs. The signs will be sold under 
the trade name of “Sims Signs.” J. G. 
Sims is manager and owner. 


v 


Graybar’s New San Francisco Building 





Sixty-one years old this year, the San Francisco branch of the Graybar 
Electric Company moved in the spring to this up-to-date structure 
at Ninth and Howard Sts. 
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Hotpoint to Extend Ontario 
Plant Production 


An expansion of its plant at On- 
tario, Calif., involving the expenditure 
of more than $1,000,000 in 1931, is 
planned by the Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, of Chicago, 
according to George A. Hughes, presi- 
dent of the company. 


Mr. Hughes predicts the sale in the 
United States next year of more than 
250,000 electric ranges of all makes. 
For some time the company has been 
manufacturing appliances at the On- 
tario plant for shipment through the 
canal to the Atlantic seaboard. This 
has been found to be less costly than 
manufacture and shipment from Chi- 
cago, according to Mr. Hughes. 


v 


SIERRAS EQUIPMENT Corp. Has Two 
New Lines—Elkart Rubber Works, 
Elkhart, Ind., manufacturer of Hydro- 
proof tape, and the R. J. Ederer 
Thread Company, Philadelphia, pro- 
ducer of linen lacing twine for elec- 
trical purposes, have appointed the 
Sierra Equipment Corporation to dis- 
tribute their products in the Pacific 
Coast territory. The Sierra Equipment 
Corporation has offices in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle, and stocks 
will be carried at each of these points. 





M. MONTGOMERY & COMPANY, LTD., 
is the name of a new firm organized 
in Vancouver, B. C., by M. Montgomery, 
formerly partner in the firm of Bar- 
tholomew, Montgomery & Company, 
Ltd., Vancouver, now Electric Power 
& Equipment, Ltd. Mr. Montgomery is 
president and managing director of M. 
Montgomery & Vompany, Ltd., which 
will carry on business as electrical en- 
gineers and dealers in power equip- 
ment, with offices at 1009 Stock Ex- 
change Building. 


EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
I1URER APPOINTS CANADIAN REPRESEN- 
TATIVE—Willard Equipment, Ltd., 860 
Beach Ave., Vancouver, B. C., has been 
appointed distributor in British Colum- 
bia and Alberta for the Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, of South Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of excavating machinery, 
including steam, gasoline and electric 
Shovels, drag-lines, cranes, dredges and 
special railroad equipment. 


ASSOCIATED WHOLESALE ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY Moves—Los Angeles head- 
quarters of the Associated Wholesale 
Electric Company, California  dis- 
tributor of the products of the Line 
Material Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., have been removed from 1159 
South Los Angeles St. to 1111 Santee 
St. The company also maintains an 
office and warehouse at 1687 Atlantic 
St., Oakland. 
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THE ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE Com- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA, through C. Dent 
Slaughter, district manager, has an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
addresses of its three Pacific Coast 
warehouses: In San Francisco, 360 
Ninth St.; in Los Angeles, 430 Colyton 
St.; and in Seattle, 914 First Ave. 
South. 


v 


W. Wesley Hicks Given 
Birthday Honors 





a and employees of W. 
Wesley Hicks, president of the 
Wesix National Company, honored him 
on his birthday in May with this 
mammoth birthday cake. The surprise 
greeting was staged in Mr. Hicks’ 
office at the San Francisco Wesix fac- 
tory. A Cent-a-Watt heater, topped 
by the figures 32,000, indicating the 
number of heaters sold since the first 
of the year, was fashioned in sugar 
and decorated the top of the cake. 


v 


THE IDAHO PINE POLE COMPANY has 
established a plant at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, and is treating pine poles with 
creosote for power and telegraph com- 
panies in the Western states. The ca- 
pacity of the plant is about 100 poles 
per day. 


THE EAsy ELECTRIC WASHING Ma- 
CHINE COMPANY, British Columbia di- 
vision, is now installed in its new ware- 
house and headquarters at 420 Homer 
St., Vancouver, B. C. A. B. Aiken, 
manager, reports that business growth 
necessitated larger premises. 


v 


We Suggest Arizona! 


From registration list published in 
the N.E.L.A. Convention Daily: Sum- 
ner, Charles L., Jr., Listen, Walter & 
Cough, San Francisco. 


Joins SALES STAFF OF OLIVER B. 
LyMAN—E. S. Moreland, formerly in 
the employ of the Western States Gas 
& Electric Company, Stockton, Calif., 
for five years, and prior to that with 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has become associated with 
Oliver B. Lyman, Call Building, 74 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
in sales engineering work, representing 
Atwood & Morrill Company, the Fast’s 
Flexible Couplings line of The Bartlett 
Hayward Company, I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Company, Burke Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment 
Company, and Sundh Electric Company. 


WILLIAM Moras, who is in charge 
of sales in Japan, China, and the Far 
East for the Kelvinator Corporation, 
recently passed through Vancouver, B. 
C., on his annual visit to his firm’s 
head office in London. While in Van- 
couver he spent some time with the 
Jarvis Electric Company, Ltd., local 
Kelvinator distributor. 


THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA has announced the opening of 
a branch office at 1031 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, to serve southern 
California, Arizona and Utah. William 
C. Lynch, formerly affiliated with the 
San Francisco office, has been made 
manager of tae Los Angeles branch. 


SEATTLE LIGHTING FIXTURE COoMm- 
PANY, Seattle, on a bid of $22,349, re- 
cently submitted low bid to the board 
of directors of School District No. 1, 
for furnishing electric light fixtures 
for various city schools. 


G. E. Suppty Corp. TO SUPPLY WIRE 
To SEATTLE—On a bid of $19,151.50, the 
General Electric Supply Corporation, 
Seattle, has secured the contract for 
furnishing 125,000 lb. of Tb. soft-drawn 
solid copper wire for the Seattle light- 
ing department. 


RaLPu B. Cuiapp, 335 East Fourth 
St., Los Angeles, has been appointed 
southern California representative of 
the France Manufacturing Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of insu- 
lation strippers. 


Epison G. E. APPLIANCE Co. MOVES 
—The Los Angeles sales office of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company was moved on April 12 from 
the company’s service station in that 
city to offices at 719 Union League 
Building, Second and Hills Streets. 


Moves TO MERIDEN, CONN.—The 
general offices of the Ivanhoe Division 
of the Miller Company have been 
moved from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Meriden, Conn. The change became 
effective June 20. 
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New 
Products 





Universal Cooker, Curling 
Iron and Room Heater 


Among appliances recently brought out 
by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., are a cooker pot, a curling iron with 
separable connector plug, and a room air 
heater. 





The cooker’s well is 10 in.-deep and 6% 
in. in diameter. Three separate containers, 
all of which may be used at once, are pro- 
vided with the cooker. Two are of 1-quart 
and one of 2-quart capacity. When the 
handle is pushed down to a horizontal posi- 
tion it securely locks the cover of the 
cooker in place, and a vent in the cover 


makes possible perfect roasting and brown- 
ing by permitting the escape of steam. Two 
heats give a choice of 125 or 500 watts 
capacity. 

Rod and clamp of the No. E9503 curler 
are of highly polished nickel plate. The 
wooden handle is finished in green enamel 
with silk heater cord and clamp button to 
match. Length over all is 10 in. The 
curler is rated at 20 watts. Retail price, 
$1.95. 

The No, E9990 white porcelain enamel 
room heater is designed for setting perma- 
nently into any wall 4 in. or more in thick- 
ness, A deflector at the top of the heater di- 
rects heated air away from the wall. Three 
heats are controlled by a reversible snap 
switch, and wattage consumption is 2,000 
on high, 1,000 on medium, and 500 on low. 





The heating element is a coiled nichrome 
wire unit. Retail price, $20. In a similar 
heater, No. E9991, maximum wattage is 
1,350, medium 600, and low 300. Retail 
price, $18.50.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 
1930. 
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Mahogany Mantel Clocks 


Two tambour shape models, the Arling- 
ton and the Berkeley, have been added to 
the line of synchronous electric clocks made 
by the Hammond Clock Company, Chicago. 

The Arlington, measuring 12% in. wide 
by 5% in. high, with dial 3% in. in 
diameter, is of solid mahogany, and its in- 
tended retail price is $14.50. 

The Berkeley, somewhat larger than the 
Arlington and of brown mahogany finish, 
is 19 in. wide and 7% in. high, with 5%-in. 
dial. Both clocks have convex crystals and 
highly polished bezel rings. Intended retail 
price of the Berkeley (illustrated) is $17.50. 
—ELEcTRICAL WEsT, July 1 1930. 


v 
New Cleaner Developments 


An addition to its line of electric cleaners 
for commercial use where more than 
ordinary suction and blowing power is re- 
quired has been announced by The Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The equipment of the new handy model No. 
87 consists of the following: Specially 
woven dust bag with clip-on bag clamp; 
coupling to connect hose to cleaner; extra 
long hose to facilitate cleaning entire in- 
terior of car; short fiber extension tube for 
connecting cleaning tools to hose; alumi- 
num tool for cleaning cushions, floor and 
other flat surfaces; upholstery bristle brush 
that slides on nozzle of aluminum cleaning 
tools; narrow, flat, cleaning tool for clean- 
ing in corners, along seams and other places 
inaccessible to the aluminum cleaning tool; 
and a long, rubber covered cord with sep- 
arable connecting plug and vulcanized soft 
rubber outlet plug. 

The cleaner is especially designed for 
use by radio stations, telephone exchanges, 
mills, mines, factories, garages, libraries, 





dairies, photo-engraving plants, printers, 
tailors, poultry raisers, and many others, 
according to the manufacturer. When used 
for cleaning automobiles the cleaner is 
placed on the running board or floor out- 
side the car. 

Another recently announced Premier ac- 
cessory is a special horsehair nozzle brush 
for attachment to the company’s Spic-Span, 
especially designed for billiard and pool 
table cleaning. The tufts at the extreme 
end of the brush are considerably longer 
than those through the center, and they 
reach under the sloped edges of the table, 
enabling the operator to clean every inch 
of felt.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 1930. 
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Multi-Cold Refrigerator 


Four temperatures, five compartments 
and two atmospheres within the same elec- 
tric refrigerator are features of the new 
Multi-Cold Frigidaire recently placed on 
the market by the Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Vegetables have a separate compartment 
kept at a temperature best suited for their 
preservation; meats have a storage com- 
partment in which they may be kept in- 
definitely, or this same compartment may 
be used for storing ice cubes or desserts for 
any length of time, thereby doubling the 
dessert and ice freezing capacity. <A sep- 
arate bottle storage is provided where milk 
or bottled goods are kept at exactly the 
proper temperature, and normal dry cold 
prevails in the space provided for eggs and 
left-over foods. The outside dimensions of 
this new refrigerator remain the same as 
those of former models, with an inside stor- 
age capacity of approximately 9 cu.ft. Its 
intended retail price is $475, f.o.b. Dayton. 
—ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1930. 
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Convenience Outlet 











Unique slot finders by means of which 
blades find their slots automatically and 
quickly are features of a new convenience 
outlet of Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Another feature is the solid compo- 
sition base, moisture proof, eliminating the 
fiber back objectionable under certain con- 
ditions. Face plate is of Bakelite. 

Improved wiring and insulating features 
have been incorporated in this new outlet. 
Deep screw pockets accommodate larger 
screws to hold No. 10 wire when desired. 
Wide Bakelite barriers insulate wiring 
cavity from face plate, and tapped bushing 
for plate screw is grounded to mounting 
strap, thus grounding the plate.—ELECTRI- 
CAL WEsT, July 1, 1930. 
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Linemen’s Tools 


A self-aligning fea- 
ture of a new Vacuum 
Grip reversible line- 
man’s connector manu- 
factured by the Forged 
Steel Products Com- 
pany, of Newport, Pa., 
is furnished by a 
matched pin at the bot- 
tom of the sleeve grooves 
on one side and an ad- 
justable hole on_ the 
other side. The con- 
nector takes all sizes of 
wire necessary for gen- 
eral line work, having 
standard grooves for 
No. 2, 4, 6, and 8 bare 
solid wires and No. 4, 
6, 8, and 10 B&S copper 
sleeves. The oval hole 
of style No. 12 (illus- 
trated) is at the top of 

‘y the connector, next to 

the toggle joint. In an- 
other instrument the 
oval hole is at the bot- 
tom above the handle. 
List price, $4.50. 
_ A minimum of energy 
is required for cutting 
hard drawn No. 4 solid 
copper wires with the 
new Vacuum Grip No. 
58 8-in. linemen’s side- 
cutting pliers, according 
to the manufacturer. 
This line of connectors 
and pliers is being dis- 
tributed in the West by 
the Western Hardware 
& Tool Company, 613 
Jay St, Sacramento, 
Calif. — ELECTRICAL 
WEsT, July 1, 1930, 
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“Re-Cirk-It” Breaker 





A combination magnetic breaker with a 
thermostatically controlled inverse time 
limit, designed to replace both switches and 
fuses, has been developed by the Heinemann 
Electric Company, Trenton, N. J. Mounted 
on a cold mold base with a Bakelite cover, 
the “Re-Cirk-It” may be attached to the 
equipment that it is to protect, or may be 
mounted in some convenient point with an 
extension cord run to it and then to the 
equipment. The device is available in 
capacities of from 4 to 15 amp. and corre- 
sponding hp. ratings.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
July 1, 1930. 
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Miniature Switchboard 


An enclosed miniature switchboard to 
control an electrical system from a central 
point has been developed by the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. This 
switchboard, made up of one or more self- 
contained units arranged in circular forma- 
tion, involves a great saving in space. 
When these units are mounted side by side, 
with molding at front and back, a switch- 
board of uniform and neat appearance is 
obtained. 

Each individual unit is factory built 
complete, and is made of welded, fabri- 
cated parts. It occupies an angular space 
of 30 deg. so that a total of six units can 
be mounted in the half-circle leaving the 
operator a space of 4% ft. in diameter.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1930. 
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Disconnect and By-Pass 
Switch 


For outdoor substation service the Delta- 
Star Electric Company, Chicago, has de- 
veloped a new “MA-39” vertical break 
switching unit effecting a reduction in in- 
sulators, in space required and field wiring. 
A three-pole combination consists of three 
single-pole units as shown, each unit being 
completely factory assembled and shipped 
ready for installation. 

The top switch is for by-passing; those 
mounted on the sides are disconnects for 
the oil circuit breakers. The line and bus 
conductors connect to the top switch ele- 
ment terminals, the oil circuit breaker leads 
being connected to the lower terminals of 
the side-mounted switches. All operating 
mechanisms are located within the rec- 
tangular steel frame and connected to their 
respective operating handles.—ELECTRICAL 
WEstT, July 1, 1930. 
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Short-Range Floodlight and 
Show-Case Lighting 


Designed for general, short range flood- 
lighting service, a floodlight recently intro- 
duced by the Wheeler Reflector Company, 
of Boston, Mass, accommodates a 300- or 
500-watt general service lamp. The body 
contains a chromium plated parabolic re- 
flector, and has a hinged door fitted with a 
diffusing glass lens. This floodlight is 
recommended by the manufacturer for 
lighting buildings, yards, building construc- 
tion, parking spaces, and similar locations. 
It can be mounted at any angle and ad- 
justed to the desired focus. 

Recently developed show-case lighting 
equipment of the Wheeler company makes 
it as simple to light curved cases as rec- 
tangular ones. The reflectors used are 
wired complete for through connection and 
are plugged directly together or spaced 
apart with tubing. Statuary bronze has 
been used for the finish of the outside and 
aluminum for the inside. The reflectors 
accommodate 25-watt T-10 tubular lamps.— 
EIECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1930. 


v 
Liquid Heater 


A portable device for 
heating liquids to any set 
temperature from luke 
warm to boiling hot is a 
new product of Fichtner 
& Simon, 505 Gough St., 
San Francsico. The device 
automatically cuts in 
and out to maintain the 
desired temperature, and 
it cannot burn out even 
if taken out of the liquid 
and left connected to the 
current. The heater, 
known as Type PA, is 
designed especially for 
heating honey vats, wash 
tubs, oil tanks, steam 
tables. dish washers, etc., 
and for  pasteurizing.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 
1930. 





Eight-Day Tork Clock 


A new eight-day tork clock has been 
added to its line of time switches by Tork 
Clocks, Inc., 12 East 41st St., New York 
City. Features of this instrument, which 
is known as Type H, are an improved 
center wind movement, requiring seven 
turns per week, with unremovable key and 
no possibility of accidental overwinding; 
regulator accessible without removing dial; 
new switch mounting plate which makes in- 
stallation simple and insures positive align- 
ment between operating parts; and doubly 
increased wiring space. Users of old style 
Tork clocks will find the Type H inter- 
changeable with their present switches.— 
ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 1930. 
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Single-Phase Motor Starter 





A small contactor or starter, known as 
Class 8611, applicable to oil burners, small 
refrigeration systems, small unit heaters, 
and to any small single-phase motor that is 
to be controlled by push button, thermostat, 
pressure or vacuum switches, has been de- 
veloped by the Industrial Controller Divis- 
ion of the Square D Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The contactor employs a floating arma- 
ture, and is mounted on an insulated base, 
two-pole with double-break silver contact 
points. It measures 5 in. widex6% in. 
high x 4% in, deep, and its capacity is 15 
amp. It can be used on motors up to 1% 
hp. 110 volts, or 3 hp. 220 volts.—ELEc- 
TRICAL WEST, July 1, 1930. 


v 
Locking Ring 





A locking ring for attachment to a single 
convenience outlet plate to make a perma- 
nent connection between the cap and the 
receptacle is a device recently announced 
by the Arrow Electric Division of The 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Company, 
Hartford, Conn. The cap is easily locked 
in place by turning the swivel bracket to 


- the right, and cap and receptacle are then 


prevented from being pulled apart.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1930. 
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Meter and Relay Test 
Switch 


A new “Roto-Test Switch,” designed to 
facilitate testing of meters and relays, has 
been announced by the Meter Devices Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. The switch consists 
of a one-piece Bakelite case, with remov- 
able top and bottom covers, in which is 
mounted a rotor on a square steel shaft. 
This shaft extends through the front of the 
case and becomes the medium for operating 
= switch by use of a specially designed 

ey. 

These switches are made in four, six, 
eight and ten-pole combinations for switch- 
board mounting. An interlocking feature 
provided by the faceplate prevents the key 
from being withdrawn after test until the 
switch is restored to service position. The 
switch can be applied to any type of switch- 
board and used with all standard makes of 
instruments, meters and relays. Overcur- 
rent relays may be tested in any one phase 
without disturbing the others.—ELECTRICAL 
West, July 1, 1930. 
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Window Ventilating Fan 


A home ventilating fan designed for 
mounting in either the upper or lower win- 
dow pane has been brought out by the 
Electrovent Corporation, 5057 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit. The motor, of brushless type 
construction, is free from radio interference 
and service troubles, according to the manu- 
facturer. It operates either forward or 
backward, and has two speeds in both di- 
rections, for bringing in fresh air from the 
outside, or forcing out stale air, cooking 
odors, steam, etc. The frame is of polished 
aluminum, adjustable to windows of vary- 
ing widths, with plate glass panels that let 
in light in abundance. Panels of white 
Florentine glass, or tinted glass, are 
optional. The ventilator is light in weight 
and may easily be moved from one room 
to another.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 1930. 
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Dry Cell Tester 


An instrument for testing No. 6 dry cells 
has recently been placed on the market ‘by 
the Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broadway, 
New York. With the Type BME Tester the 
current flow is limited to about 6 amp. on 
a new cell and the instrument indicates 
whether the condition of the battery is good, 
medium or bad. This little instrument is 
very rugged and reliable and will give ac- 
curate indications under all conditions of 
use, according to the manufacturer. Retail 
price, $4.—ELECTRICAL WEST, July 1, 1930. 
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Adujstable Pole Band 


Pierce adjustable pole bands, recently an- 
nounced by Hubbard & Company, 6301 
3utler St., Pittsburgh, Pa., for attachment 
to tubular steel or concrete poles may be 
adjusted by.means of various lengths of 
%-in. carriage. bolts to fit pole diameters 
from 3% to 14% in. The bands are fur- 
nished in three styles: plain, single cup and 
double cup. Standard %-in. bolt heads fit 
inside the “cup” which is pressed to a 
shape which provides maximum strength 
to resist strains applied from any direction. 
Heavy pulls on this cup do not cause 





deformation and consequent loosening, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer.—ELECTRICAL 
WEst, July 1, 1930. 





Manhole Breaker 


A new manhole oil circuit breaker of 
moderate interrupting capacity for under- 
ground distribution service up to 7,500 
volts has been placed on the market by the 
Condit Electrical Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass. The new breaker, 
known as Type M-10, is of sturdy, water- 
tight construction throughout. A massive 
frame structure, heavily reinforced, sup- 
ports the operating mechanism, bushings 
and current-carrying parts. In the upper 
part of the frame space is provided for two 
bushing current transformers per pole in 
connection with which up to four trip coils 
can be furnished. 

The Type M-10 is furnished manually 
operated, three-pole, single-throw, for 400, 
600 and 800 amp. at 7,500 volts, non-auto- 
matic or full automatic (trip free), 
with an estimated interrupting capacity of 
35,000 kva.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, July 1, 
1930. 
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@ Catalog and Wiring Guide—A new edi- 

tion of its catalog and wiring guide 
(No. 12) has been issued by The Wiremold 
Company, Hartford, Conn. It is being dis- 
tributed to electrical jobbers, contractor- 
dealers, central stations, architects, and 
electrical engineers. 


@ Across - the - Line - Motors—Type AA, 

Form L, across-the-line motors manu- 
factured by the Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are de- 
scribed in the company’s recently issued 
Bulletin No. 108. 


@ Safety Rules—The Bulldog Electric 

Products Company, Detroit, is dis- 
tributing an article entitled “Safety Rules 
as Applied to Distribution Centers,” re- 
printed from Michigan Electrical Inspectors 
Review 1929. The article deals with the per- 
sonal hazard of direct contact with elec- 
trical current carrying parts. 





@ Cable Terminators—Bulletin No. 65-A, 
issued recently by the Delta-Star Elec- 
tric Company, 2400 Block, Fulton St., Chi- 
cago, is devoted to a description of that 
company’s Type “PB” cable terminators for 
service up to 750 volts. These terminators 
are for use with low voltage lead covered 
or braided cables where the lead or braided 
ends and the individual conductors are 
brought out to connect to equipment. 


@ High Tension Switches—Bulletin No. 

33, catalog section No. 5 of the Pacific 
Electric Manufacturing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, gives detailed information on the 
company’s Type JC oil circuit breakers for 
voltages from 11 kv. to 34.5 kv., control 
mechanisms and current transformers, Wir- 
ing diagrams are included. 


@ Fuse and Disconnecting Switches—Two 

bulletins, No. 506 and 507, issued re- 
cently by the W. N. Matthews Corporation, 
St. Louis, contain descriptions of materials 
and design of the company’s wet process 
porcelain housed “fuswitches” and discon- 
necting switches. Several new price sheets 
on Matthews switches with an effective date 
of May 15 accompany the bulletins. 


@ Flow Meters—A revised edition of the 

Brown Instrument Company’s electric 
flow meter instruction book, entitled “In- 
structions for the Installation and Care of 
Brown Electric Flow Meters,” explains the 
mechanism of the various types of Brown 
flow manometers, indicators, and recording 
instruments. Instructions are given for in- 
stalling the equipment, adjusting the instru- 
ments for zero readings, and changing 
range tubes. 


@ Diesel Engine Standards—In a 57-page 

booklet issued by the Diesel Engine 
Manufacturers’ Association are set forth 
the present standard principles and prac- 
tices of Diesel engine manufacture. Ac- 
cording to the book’s preface, members of 
the association do not feel that these pub- 
lished standards are final and not subject 
to amendment, but the members stand com- 
mitted to abide by them until better and 
more definite ones are evolved and adopted. 


@ Marine Boilers—Scotch marine boilers 

constructed by The James Leffel & 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, are the subject 
of Bulletin. No. 216 just issued by that 
company. 





@ Hotpoint Ranges—Complete informa- 

tion on the full line of Hotpoint ranges 
is contained in Catalog J-630 just issued by 
the Edison General Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago. 


@ Watthour Meters—The Sangamo Elec- 

tric Company, Springfield, Ill., has re- 
cently issued Bulletin No. 79 containing 
full information concerning its Type HC 
watthour meters. 


Westinghouse Leaflets—Two recent 

leaflets released by the Newark (N. J.) 
works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company describe respec- 
spectively the company’s. photo-electric 
smoke indicator and recorder, and Types 
LA and LB light relays. 


@ Paragon Megohmer—Bulletin No, 195 

of Herman H. Sticht & Company, New 
York, describes the company’s Paragon 
Megohmer, a testing instrument for meas- 
uring the insulation resistance of cables, 
transformers, generators, suspension type 
insulators, and similar high-tension equip- 
ment. 


q “Substation Standardization” — An 

article of this title by M. M. Samuels, 
appearing originally in EZlectrical World, 
has been reprinted as Burndy technical let- 
ter No. 5, and is being distributed by the 
Burndy Engineering Company, Inc., New 
York. 


@ Relay Catalog—Struthers Dunn, Inc., 

Philadelphia, have just published a new 
edition of their catalog pertaining to va- 
rious types of relays, remote control 
switches, thermostatic control apparatus, etc. 


@ Clock Company Issues Monthly—Ham- 


mond Times is a _ publication being 
issued monthly by The Hammond Clock 
Company, Chicago, the first issue of which 
appeared in May, 1930. 
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Ebvitcnediiae 





A CONTINUATION of the upward 
trend in rate of productive opera- 
tions was witnessed during May by the 
general manufacturing plants of the 
Western states. Consumption of elec- 
trical energy for power purposes by 
some 400 large manufacturing plants 
operating in this section indicates that 
the May rate of operations was 2.3 
per cent over April, but was still 9.8 
per cent under May last year. The 
average rate of manufacturing opera- 
tions for the first five months of 1930 
was 10.8 per cent under that witnessed 
during the same period of 1929. 
There is now little or no indication 
that general manufacturing in the 
West will witness any material in- 
crease in activity at least until the fall 





The first half of the 


months open. 
year will average about 8 per cent 
under the same period of last year, but 
some improvement may well be ex- 


pected, last 
quarter. 

Only two of the industrial groups of 
the West—chemical products and ship- 
building—reported a drop in rate of 
operations as compared with April, but 
every group except food products was 
operating under May, 1929. Food 
products has reported continually in- 


especially during the 






creasing operations since the opening 
of the year, the May operations being 
3.7 per cent above April and «12.8 4 
cent over May, 1929. 

The forest products industry has 
also continued its upward trend, but 
the current rate of activity is still 
some 7.7 per cent under May, 1929. The 
average rate of operations in the lum- 
ber industry for the first five months 
of 1930, however, is only 2.3 per cent 
under the average activity for the same 
period last year. 


Indexes of Industrial Activity in the Western States 


(All figures adjusted for number of working days) 


May 
1930 


ITE II aisicciininscnsccpnnaihieeesiaanenete 130.5 
Chemicals and allied products........ 102.9 


Food and kindred products.............. 141.4 
PGE © IR osc ceneccktienitccaennensesct 169.2 
I I Sn. sccnsterassnsesnctian Readibaaadinin 99.5 
Paper and pulp....-.-- ; ..132.2 
Rubber and its products... ee 180.0 
Shipbuilding 106.3 
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Stone, clay and glass hier aaiensietadiatele 


































States in 
Western 
Group 130 
175 
Montana 120 
Idaho 5 
Wyoming 10 
Colorado 105 
New Mexico 
Arizona 100 | ' 
Utah % rT rs PREViO US YEAR | CU Average Monthly 
Movadn a s) These data are compiled b al | | |Productive Activity | 
Washington 85 | West and Electrical World ore are t d on 1 923 -25*100 > 
Oregon 80 + {fnonthiy consumption of electrical e Y DY 
California 15-11 1400 large manufacturing plants in various W+++++444 
" 11 T ngustries and Scattered, thruout the section. 
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Index of Activi 


Average Ist Average list 


April May 5 months 5 months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
127.6 144.7 123.6 138.5 
103.7 103.1 106.5 98.0 
136.3 125.4 127.9 139.1 
167.8 183.3 150.8 154.4 
92.5 160.0 102.5 165.8 
123.0 146.7 132.6 143.0 
168.2 196.3 169.4 199.3 
122.2 127.0 114.7 109.2 
91.5 130.8 97.5 135.4 


GENERAL Propuctive Activity In THE WesTERN STATES 
Adyusted for number of working days but not for seasonal variation <(MAY-130.5) 
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